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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue last few days of the session were employed in the usual bustle 
of the breaking-up for the autumn, with the customary flurry of 
legislation. Among other measures, Lord Broucuam'’s Slave-trade 
Suppression Bill has been completed ; the Commons having im- 
proved it by better defining and limiting its terms to its real object, 
the prevention of employing British capital in a trade vehemently 
denounced by Britain. Lord Camrsett has discreetly accepted 
the mutilated Libel Bill returned to him by the Commons, as an 
“instalment.” Lord Brovacnam, whose unoccupied activity has 
more and more spent itself in the amateur championship of Minis- 
ters, finally signalized his knight-errantry by eulogizing their law- 
improvements! He even ventured on displaying a list of those 
great measures which were carried—the muster-roll of Bombastes 
Furioso’s “brave army.” Lord Camppert said that Lord 
Broveuan’s eulogium saved him the trouble of an attack on the 
selfsame subject; which indeed it did. 

Parliament closed on Thursday; and there were two novelties in 
the process. First, Prince Anuert’s chair was raised to stand 
on the same floor with the Queen’s. A high Conservative paper, 
when that arrangement was first mentioned, assumed that the 
“workmen” had made a mistake in their orders; since in Eng- 
land the Queen’s husband has not, as in Portugal, become King- 
Consort. What constitutional safeguard is at stake, we do not 
perceive; but if any, undoubtedly the constitution has been so 
far shattered that Queen Victoria has been suffered to raise 
her husband's chair a few inches. ‘The other novelty was, that 
the Speech was rather to the purpose. There was, indeed, 
some of the usual stale news about Foreign Powers and their 
assurances; and there was rather a puffing of the little church- 
building and parish endowment bill, to give an air of orthodoxy to 
the document: but also there was the announcement of active 
steps to repress disorder and remove discontent in Wales ; 
and Ireland was alluded to in a becoming spirit. ‘There is a total 
absence of irritating threats; even the ordinary coercion of the 
common law is not hinted at; but, persevering to the last in the 
forbearing policy which has hitherto been pursued, Ministers rely 
on the right feeling of the people themselves, and hold out hopes 
that measures will be adopted to improve the social condition and 
natural resources of the country. With that promise of hope to 
mitigate the uneasy conscience at haying done so little, the Three 
Estates took leave of each other. 














The very long session of 1843 is over, and the question is, what 
effect has it had on the state and interests of the country? Since 
the reconstruction of Parliament by the Reform Act, the greatest 
importance has been attached to the proceedings of the Legislative 
body, and especially of the House of Commons: it was to the Par- 
liament, reinforced by a “ real representation of the people,” or at 
least of the middle class, that everybody looked for extensive so- 
cial ameliorations: and at first there were some returns for these 
hopes, in “ great” measures of the Reformed Parliament. No 
adequate steps, however, were taken to regulate the working 
of the newly-constructed House of Commons: wanting which, 
it was foreseen that its powers and time would be misap- 
plied and wasted; and the event has realized that foreboding. 
Each session proved less and less productive of any thing but 
party displays, until the last, the least productive of all. The bad 
methods of conducting business unfortunately gave the freer 
scope to party struggles; they again augmented the confusion ; 
and the consequence was, that in the last session “ discus- 
sion” was most completely divorced from “business”; great 
questions of national interest being the mere pretexts for an 
endless waste of words, engaged in, deliberately, without even 
a real intention that they should lead to any thing; while the 
silent industry of Parliament was devoted to adding another pile 
to the heap of statutes, consisting of routine measures, bills to 





botch up previous bills which had been so ill-constructed as to be 
unworkable or nugatory, and those numberless little specific enact- 
ments which are multiplied because the main measures of legisla- 
tion are incomplete and do not define principles. Governments 
have not acquired any adequate power within the House to com- 
pensate for that of a corrupter kind which they lost through the 
Reform. When they lost their grasp over the House of Commons, 
means should have been taken to secure a better representation of 
the Government departments, so that what was lost in corrupt 
influence might have been gained in the more direct and distinct 
communication between the Executive and the Legislature. One 
means would have been, a better organization of the Government 
departments themselves, and probably a more thorough separation 
between the duties of managing the details in each office and the 
representation of the office in the House. As it is, the officials 
can properly perform neither part of their functions—they can 
neither legislate nor attend to their office-duties: in the House, 
they are so lost in the whirl of confusion, that they are not 
always well-informed on what goes forward in their own depart- 
ments; while they produce their measures in so crude and ill- 
digested a state, that a Government project has come to be deemed 
a thing rather to reject, or at least transmute, than one vigilantly 
and perhaps even jealously to scrutinize, but to accept rather than 
not. 

A new element in that growing disorder, which made the session 
so barren, was the peculiar position into which the Minister had 
fallen. It is convenient for factious opponents to allege that he 
attained power by “ deceiving” large sections of his own sup- 
porters with respect to his intentions towards monopolies. Our 
own belief is, that there was little deception in the case; that the 
“ Tory” party never strongly affected Peet; but that they had 
no conviction of strength in themselves or of practicability in 
their own views, and that of two evils—political extinction, or 
Peet’s new “ Conservative” system of compromise between imprac= 
ticable resistance and rapid movement—they accepted the lesser. 
And in fact, after their eyes have been opened, if ever shut, they 
still make the same choice of evils. Another favourite taunt of the 
Opposition is, that Sir Ropert Psex turned his predecessors ont by 
disparaging their financial management, though he had no greater 
skill than they; a third, that there has been a similar juggle in 
respect to Irish policy. Those, however, were not the real grounds 
of the change of Ministry: they were only the issues on which 
contending factions consented to make trial of their strength; and 
the real reason why one Ministry was deprived of place and another 
obtained it was, that the country had lost all faith in the power of 
the Whig Ministers fo do any of the things about which they talked 
so liberally. For some years the will was taken for the deed, but 
at length the popular patience was worn out. A general impres- 
sion prevailed that Sir Ropert Psex was clever in doing while 
others talked: people allowed that “‘ something must be done,” 
either to further or repress the progress of change; and it must be 
confessed that they did so far confide in the statesman’s discretion, 
bewildered also in the conflict of powerless nostrum-mongers, that 
they were willing to take what he should decide upon. They gave 
him a Parliamentary majority, and sent him into office to do. Next 
session he propounded and carried his economical measures. Their 
first operation was not lucky for his influence ; it alarmed some of 
his friends, annoyed others: the results of some were inadequate, 
of a few mischievous, and some have not yet exhibited their 
true results : thus his supporters were disheartened, his enemies 
encouraged. Nobody expected—at least none had reasonable 
ground of expectation—that he should go on with his Free-trade 
changes in 1843: but were there no other classes of old evils to 
remedy? Sir Roserr Pee did not avail himself of the oppor- 
tunities of continuing his active usefulness; his vocation fell into 
abeyance—he had left off doing ; and, although he had his voting 
majority, he lost his command over the House of Commons. 
He did not mean to propose much—what he did propose was 
timidly done, and contemptuously thwarted. 

Yet this unsatisfactory session began with a promise—vague 
enough, indeed, but still a promise. The Speech from the Throne 
“regretted” the diminished receipts of the revenue ; and although 
special reasons might suggest mere patience on that score, the 
regret at the depression of trade in such a document might have 
raised a hope that it was not an empty condolence, any more than 
the regret that the peace of the manufacturing districts had been 
disturbed. Treaties with China and with Russia were announced— 
only the first, it was hoped, in a series of important and most de- 
sirable treaties. And the Speech directly promised ‘“ measures 
connected with the improvement of the law, and with various 
questions of domestic policy "—a comprehensive word! Now, 
what were the measures produced in fulfilment of that promise, 
and what was their success? First, what were the great pro~ 
positions of “ domestic policy,” made and carried? The Canada 
Wheat Bill was a really good thing; but it was only supplementary 
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to the Tariff and Corn-law of the previous session. Much the 
same may be said of the Exportation of Machinery Bill; and the 
Customs Bill, of which it now forms a single clause, was on the 
whole little else than a list of addenda and corrigenda appended to 
the Tariff. The Church of Scotland Benefices Bill was a sub- 
stantive measure, of doubtful policy, not likely to gain much credit 
for its promoters; and it only passed in the Commons because 
English Members did not feel enough interest in the question to take 
trouble about it. The proroguing Speech ostentatiously reminds 
us of the small and innocent Church-extension measure for the 
endowment of additional parishes. The Irish Poor Relief Bill, 
the English Registration of Voters Bill, and the Irish Municipal 
Corporations Bill, touch upon large interests; but these were 
chiefly enactments in correction of details in previous bills, for the 
department of legislative errata is always copious. ‘The Irish Arms 
Bill was never meant as a measure of “ domestic policy,” but only 
as one of police; and accidental circumstances gave it importance. 
The Chelsea Out-Pensioners Bill is a harmless police-regulation, 
which Mr. Tuomas Dencomse and Mr. Hume happened to mistake 
for a scheme of “policy.” Thus far the measures enumerated 
were successful. ‘The admission of Canadian wheat and the free 
exportation of machinery were measures of policy, but belonging 
rather to last year; the Scotch Church Bill was important, but 
satisfying none; the others were scarcely measures of policy. The 
most important project of Ministers sustained redoubled defeat— 
the Educational Factory Bill. Lord Asuxey tore the scanty veil 
off the national ignorance and the depravity which that ignorance 
fosters : Ministers proposed a scheme, so ill-considered, so ill-con- 
cocted, that it roused the whole brood of prejudices, enmities, and 
jealousies ; though far from being one of the worst, it was in some 
respects one of the most unpopular propositions ever made by a 
Government. It was terribly mutilated by its authors, to save its 
rejection; but the howl was only renewed, and the bill—in its 
purpose the most signal and creditable propounded by the Govern- 
ment—was withdrawn in despair. ‘That was the really notable 
measure of “ domestic policy.” The promised English Poor-law 
Amendment Bill never made its appearance at all! The pro- 
mised “improvements connected with the law” budded in the 
Ecclesiastical Courts Bill and County Courts Bill, occasionally 
paraded in the House of Commons almost as if to provoke abuse ; 
for when that had been done enough, they were thrown overboard. 
The effectual “improvement connected with the law”—the Libel 
and Defamation Bill—did not originate with Ministers, nor in the 
House of Commons, but with unofficial Lord Camppexyt and the 
Peers: the Commons somewhat “ amended ” it, principally by cut- 
ting off two of its valuable provisions; and if Lord LynpHursT 
countenanced it in the Upper House, M‘nisters gave the Attorney- 
General their full sanction to do his worst yith it in the Lower. 
What Ministers really did, therefore, under that head, was to spoil 
the only substantial “improvement connected with the law.” 

There was a good deal of individual activity; but, on the whole, 
necessarily fruitless; for if a Government were to suffer others 
generally to beat it in practical legislation, it would soon cease to 
be a Government. The Royal Speech occasioned Earl Srannore 
to ask the Lords for a Committee to inquire into the state of 
the “ productive classes”: but Lord Srannorsg, of course, com- 
mands no success in that kind of movement. Lord Howick’s mo- 
tion, on the same occasion, for a Committee of the Commons, 
raised a regret, that while people should talk about the vital neces- 
sity of remedies, and have some very good notions, no one should 
be able to do anything whatever. The causes of Irish discontent 
were discussed by Mr. Smira O’Brien, in a motion for inquiry, 
and in the unceasing debates on the Arms Bill; Mr. Victrers, Mr. 
Warp, Lord Monrteacte, and others, have raised debates on the 
Corn-laws; Lord Joun Russexn and Lord MonTEacue, on the 
Revenue: but the vast speechmaking might almost as well have 
been omitted—perhaps better; for perpetual use begins to harden 
everybody to Parliamentary eloquence, so that it is quite losing its 
influence. Mr. Cuartes Buiter’s two speeches about coloniza- 
tion, generally and in Canada, have as fair a chance as any of at- 
taining some practical result; but it is future. Lord BrovaHam 
has carried his bill to prevent the actual employment of British 
capital in the Slave-trade. Except that and the Libel Bill, in- 
dependent legislators have no better account to show than Go- 
vernment. Some of the discussion was in its nature yseless,— 
as the idle Palmerstonian attacks on the Ashburton Treaty, now 
forgotten as the follies of a day; and the equally factious though 
not unprovoked notices of Lord ELtensoroveu, his errors and his 
merits. One of the most active Members of former sessions ab- 
sented himself—Mr. O’Connex; carrying his activity elsewhere, 
to —_ a game of his own. 

hat has the aristocratic Whig Leader done for his country ? 
Lord Joun Russexx proposed some resolutions about Education— 
which came to nothing ; and a little Municipal Corporation Reform 
Bill—which also came to nothing. 

It was not merely in ordinary routine lawmaking that Parlia- 
ment was culpably heedless of its duties; for great measures of 
domestic policy, relating to the peace and safety of the country, 
demanded the intervention of the supreme power. With some- 
thing like threatened rebellion in Ireland, it was to be expected 
that the Great Council of the Nation would make an effort to 
suppress the treason or remove the causes of the discontent. 
Parliament, by its party majority, abetted the Minister in doing 
nothing. It might almost, indeed, have been supposed, not 
from the words of legislators but from their acts, that they 





were unconscious of the state of things out of doors—of the 
disorder of Ireland, Wales, and England—of the failure of Bri- 
tish commerce abroad. But what has happened within their 
own walls proved that they were not so. The ludicrous quar- 
rel about the Croal contract, which was managed so un- 
luckily as to convert mail-coaches into a provocative of all 
but revolution, was succeeded by the Ministerial declarations 
against Repeal—by the Ministerial vindication of the foolish 
dismissal of: frish Magistrates—and by the Arms Bill; the de- 
bates on which showed Members to be fully alive to what was 
passing; and, as if to clench the proof, a hint of ‘“ pecca- 
vimus” was conveyed in the general recognition, by all but 
Ministers and the remnant of the High Church Tory party, 
that the Roman Catholic clergy should be provided for, and 
again in the Premier’s promise to inquire into the Irish law of 
landlord and tenant. 

The pacification of Ireland was not all. The questions of 
great urgency which were unsettled when Parliament met were 
many: they remain unsettled now, and this is the formidable 
list,—the insurrection in the North of England, and its causes, 
unexplored; Irish grievances, especially that of the Church, 
Tenant-law, and Poor-law; National Education; Sugar-duties, 
lowered to the necessities of the English market, yet combined with 
auxiliary measures to save the West Indies from ruin; the Oregon 
disputed boundary; Commercial treaties with France, Portugal, 
Brazil, and the United States. To this list may be added that 
of the Rebecca insurrection and its causes. Parliament has ac- 
knowledged these urgent questions, and made no effort to settle 
them. 

The inefficiency of Parliament is reflected in the slights put 
upon it all round. Mr. Coppen has been making a long tour 


of the agricultural districts, agitating them against one of the - 


newest laws; but the influence of Parliament does not extend so 
far. No confidence in Parliament checked the Scotch Secession. 
If mutual friendly allusions in the two Parliaments produced 
a better feeling between France and England, it does not appear 
that the Representatives of the British Nation had more influence 
on Spain in its hour of anarchy than if Britain had been blotted 
from the map. But that is the less wonderful, since the Foreign 
Office never communicates with Parliament till every thing is 
“settled.” 

Such is the result of having a Minister without an active policy, 
and a Parliament without organization or adequate methods of 
working. In respect to one important branch of administration, 
Sir Ropert Peet might have thought it the safest method of 
evading his “difficulty with Ireland,” to restrict himself to the 
merely negative policy of doing nothing there but govern that 
part of the country with irreproachable impartiality. He might 
have thought himself excused for that course by the fact that 
ordinary party-connexions deprived him of an engine for a more 
active remedial policy in Ireland. But the necessity is now forced 
upon him. Ireland has become not only chronically but acutely 
disordered, and remedies for its condition can no longer be post- 
poned. The Minister scems to feel so, by his promise respecting 
Tenant-law; and if he is too courageous to be readily frightened, 
and too cautious to be easily tempted to activity, he has shown that 
he knows when a thing must be done, and that, having once adopted 
the notion, he can press it with obstinacy and boldness. It by no 
means follows, therefore, that because he was inactive last session he 
is to be inactive next session. The closing Speech seems to hint as 
much, where it says that the Queen (that is, her Majesty’s Cabi- 
net) desires “to codperate with Parliament in effecting such 
amendments in the existing laws as may tend to improve the social 
condition and to develop the natural resources of Ireland.” 

The greatest difficulty may next session consist in the ineptitude 
and inefficiency of the House of Commons as an instrument of 
legislation. But here again much of the blame rests with 
Ministers. Their worst condemnation is out of their own 
mouths: after sitting with Parliament, large and vital questions 
being before them, for more than half a year, every thing is 
thrown aside—“ for want of time”! They should abandon 
the bad old custom of introducing almost all their measures in 
the Commons; the effect of which is, that while honourable 
Members are engaged in their five-months bootless “ discus- 
sions,” noble Lords are nearly idle, or are imitating the chaffer- 
ing of the Commons, with the excuse of having nothing better 
to do. Still more is it incumbent on Ministers to see that all the 
measures which they propound are so well considered, so complete 
in themselves, as to defy “amendment.” At Oxford University, 
the body to suggest and shape measures is distinct from the body 
which accepts or rejects; a system tending to promote careful pre- 
paration. In Parliament, it is the very reverse : measures are there 
so “amended” as to be virtually framed in “committee of the 
whole.” When authorship is intrusted to a multitudinous de- 
bating-club—for this is the true character of the House of Com- 
mons—in all stages of knowledge, and with the most conflicting 
opinions, it is not surprising that half the work of the session should 
be the botching of laws passed before. There ought to be a de- 
partment whose sole duty it should be to digest projects of legis- 
lation, so as to anticipate and meet every objection in every pos- 
sible way. Even as a debating-club, too, the House might be much 
improved. One bane of discussion is the endless repetition of argu- 
ment: it not only wastes time, but nullifies the effect of the argu- 
merts themselves, by disgusting and wearying the attention. Lord 
Joun RusseLe gets up and makes a long speech, and Mr. Vernon 
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Smitu, Lord Pautmerston, or other Whigs, rise and say it all 
over again; Sir Ropert Peer is “followed” by Mr. Goursurn, 
Sir James Granam, and Lord Sranuey; Mr. Vivwiers, by Mr. 
Ewart and Sir Wittram Cray; Mr. Cospen, by Mr. Brotuer- 
ron, Mr. Mitner Gisson, and Mr. Gissorne; Sir Rosert Ines, 
by Mr. Prumrrre and Mr. Corqunoun: the order in which the 
names are placed signifying little, for you may reverse them, and 
then each follower will be a leader. Now, if knots of Members 
generally agreeing were to meet and distribute among each other 
separate points to work out, the relief would be immense: time 
would be saved beyond calculation; arguments would be better 
developed ; each successive speech would be a new blow, instead of 
a wearisome repetition ; and the cumulative effect of the arguments 
would be wonderfully strengthened. This much is certain, that 
unless Members and Ministers codperate to improve methods of 
conducting business, Parliament will again labour for months to no 
purpose, and must be content to incur reproaches of neglecting 
national interests and the wants of their country, to whith no one 
Member in his individual capacity would confess. 

The consolatory fact in the history of the session and its 
otherwise vain and profitless party contests, is the utter breaking- 
up of party. ‘Ihe Whigs exult in the mutiny among the Minis- 
terial ranks of the Ultra-Agriculturists, the Ultra-Tories—espe- 
cially in Irish policy, and the new secession of what may be 
called the Conservative Movement party. But precisely the same 
influences which have weakened the blind obedience of the once 
compact Tory party to their chosen leader, have diminished the 
antagonist force of the Opposition ; and the leader on that side of 
the House can as little count on the unqualified submission of the 
many fragments into which his party has been split—some of the 
fragments so recent as not yet to have acquired a name, like the 
Liberals who refused to cast opprobrium on the Chelsea Out-Pen- 
sioners Bill. If the different sections of the House were mapped 
out, the two great divisions of supporters and opponents, on each 
successive measure, would exhibit an endless counter-change of 
their respective constituent portions. When it comes to voting, 
indeed, the abandonment of old faction-habits is not so decided ; 
but the speeches show how ripe are the elements of party fora 
recombination. The emphatic and all but universal acknowledg- 
ment of Free-trade principles, as matters of course and ‘common 
sense,” shows that faith in a past policy which heretofore distin- 
guished one faction has expired under the accumulated pressure on 
British commerce. The birth of “ Young England,” and the 
kindly sympathy avowed for the working classes, attest the fermen- 
tation of opinion even among the Conservatives, whose principle is 
that of opposition to change. ‘The general and frequent admission 
among the leading Liberals, even when condemning the Premier’s 
course, of his high motives, his singleness of purpose, and great 
ability, tell as plainly as possible that the party alarm-cry of 
“ Toryism” as applied to Conservatives is an expiring vulgarism. 
There appears to be a chance, that with the disintegration of mere 
factions, opportunity is opening for the reconstruction of party on 
the principle of combining to carry great and obvious measures of 
improvement. 





Mr. O’ConneE.x has promulgated his “next step” in the Repeal 
agitation. It is a prospectus of the restored Irish Parliament ; and 
is in fact nothing but one more placard in the series of advertise- 
ments that are issued to keep up the interest in Repeal. The 
Conservative Standard amusingly resorts to the same kind of 
attack on O’Connecx that the Whigs use against Peex—it up- 
braids him with not acting up to his professions! The Standard 
volunteers to fight the battle of the deluded Repealers, just as the 
Morning Chronicle plays champion for the deluded Agriculturists. 

While the O’ConneE zt allusions to civil war are again shadowed 
forth more distinctly, there is something inexplicable in the Minis- 
terial views about the Army. In the House of Lords one after- 
noon, the Duke of WELLINGTON scouted the idea of corrupting the 
non-commissioned officers. On that same afternoon, asthe Morn- 
ing Post remarks, Adjutant Mackay was shot by a soldier, in 
revenge for what the man thought tyrannical and vexatious drilling ; 
and at the inquest on the officer’s body, several non-commissioned 
officers said that there was a general “grumbling” or “ murmur ” 
among the men at the “excessive drill.” One colour-sergeant 
said that the drill was necessary to make certain new men work 
well with the old: but the necessity does not disprove the murmur- 
ing. An officer of rank has instituted an investigation ; and it is 
understood that he has reported the drill not to be excessive, and 
the regiment to be in a “high state of discipline "—with murmur- 
ing, and such overt acts as the shooting of an officer! Are these 
incongruous appearances all reconcilable ? or is the Government 
mistaken, falsely informed, or equivocating ? 








Espartero, lately the ruler of Spain, is now a refugee in Lon- 
don. His reception by our Government has been one of marked 
sympathy and respect. It is said in reproach, that had efficient 
moral support been extended to him before he fell, his misfortunes 
might have been prevented: and indeed, had England offered 
sturdy support when the rash young French Chargé d’Affaires 
threw the first slight on the Regent, it is possible that his position 
might have been more tenable, and that the mercenaries of the 
army might not have summoned courage for their defection. But 
Lord Patmerston’s adherents have least right of all to use the re- 
proach ; forgit was Ais eternal meddling that drew suspicion and 
doubt on légitimate intervention. With all his cleverness, Pax- 
MERSTON wanted the earnestness and the high repute to be the calm 





and unsuspected representative of the feeling of this country in the 
presence of the nations. Sir Ropert Peex might have been so; 
but, unluckily for Spain, its affairs were among the things left to 
“the department.” However, it is idle either in reproach or excul- 
pation to reckon on what might have been: what is, is the question. 
Espartero’s reception in England may have the effect of checking 
mere reckless disorder in Spain. The poor little Queen and her 
sister have been dancing with the leaders of the rebellion, while her 
late Minister is dwelling among strangers, and while counter- 
revolutions are brewing in the turbulent provinces ; and some me- 
mento that they have to account for their conduct is needed to 
remind the successful revolutionists, that if they would prurchase 
immunity it must be by really endeavouring to do something for 
their country, if there is the man among them capable of it. 








It is a pity that untoward events will occur when they are pecu- 
liarly mischievous. Just now it is most desirab’> to keep on a 
friendly footing with France; yet some French sailors—pigheaded 
men perhaps, blundering mariners, or only unlucky in their winds 
and tides—brave British authority by trespassing in the Newfound- 
land fishing-grounds. An English officer fires a gun to frighten 
them; and, as ill-luck will have it,a man is killed. A French 
martinet all but brings on an action between war-ships of the two 
nations at Tahiti, by some priggish punctilios about flags and 
salutes; Queen PoMARé not understanding the arcana of bunting 
or the etiquettes of gunpowder. Some French smuggler, it is re- 
ported, has been seized on the coast, bound with arms for Ireland. 
French and English Ministers may regret the insensate foolery or 
mischances of distant subordinates and subjects, but these misad- 
ventures are troublesome things to explain away; though some 
remarks in the French papers show that the real merits of such 
cases are felt there as well as here. People congratulate themselves, 
too, that the visit of the French Princes to our Court promotes 
neighbourly feelings and right understanding—when, behold, the 
Princes have bolted ; almost as if frightened by the embarrassment 
of encountering the Spanish Regent, who appears in the Thames ! 








Debates and Broceedings in Warliament. 
Law Rerorm. 

In the House of Lords, on Monday, Lord Broucuam moved for 
returns relative to the state of appeal business before the House of Lords 
and the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council; and thence took 
occasion to refer to some cognate matters— 2 oP 

He complimented the Criminal Law Commission on their assiduity and the 
value of their labours. To one of their reports was appended a digest of ob- 
solete or partially-repealed laws; and the want of some such digest was illus- 
trated by the fact that Mr. D. Bethune, a gentleman who was much engaged 
in drawing up acts of Parliament, was constantly employed for a week in 
searching through the mass of the statute-law to discover whether an important 
clause in an act of Parliament had been repealed or not. Ina few months 
would be laid before Parliament the Commissioners’ Eighth Report on Criminal 
Procedure ; which would comprise a long introductory chapter, explaining the 
general principles of the criminal law and its state in England. He wished 
that he could have said more with respect to the improvement of the law 
during the present session; yet some improvements had been made which were 
worthy of remark. The bill for modifying the Nullum Tempus Act would be 
very beneficial. Another improvement had taken place as regarded the regis~- 
tration of voters; and an improvement had likewise been made in the measure 
relating to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. He would also ad- 
mit that a great improvement had been made during the session as regarded 
mechanics institutes, public libraries, and other institutions for the promotion 
of knowledge and science, by exempting them from all rates, whether general 
or parochial. 

The Lorp CHANcELLor bore testimony to the satisfactory working 
of the Judicial! Committee; and complimented Lord Brougham for 
having virtually acted as President of the Committee, though he had 
declined a regular appointment to such an office. 

Lord CaMPBELL bore testimony to the useful labours of the Criminal 
Law Commissioners; replying to Lord Brougham, and frequently pro- 
voking a laugh— 

He regretted to perceive indications in another place, in answer to a ques- 
tion which had been put, that the Government did not appear likely to be 
induced to undertake the task of making a digest of the criminal law. Un- 
less this were done, there would be a great deal of time, of moncy, and of 
labour thrown away. He admitted that there would be great difficulties in 
the way of making a digest of the civil code, but a digest of the criminal law 
would be encountered by no such difficulties. There was no country in 
Europe except England which had not a digest of its criminal law; and the 
sooner such a reproach was wiped away, the better. He was sorry his noble 
and learned friend had not a more inspiriting theme for his eloquence than the 
law reforms of the present session; but his noble and learned friend could be 
eloquent upon any subject, and dilate with equal felicity on a riband ora 
Raphael. Nevertheless, though his noble and learned had said so much, he had 
forgotten several things. He would not now go at length, as he had proposed, 
into the reforms which had been promised but not performed. If he 
were disposed to do so, he should be deterred by the example of his noble 
friend. He remembered, too, the Latin maxim—Qui procumbit humi, non 
habet unde cadet. He was impressed with a due sense of the place occupied 
by his noble and learned friend, and would not seek a lower level. His noble 
and learned friend had good reason for touching the affairs of the session so 
lightly, and had showed his exceedingly great discretion, with his great powers, 
not to go at greater length into the subject. His noble and learned friend had 
forgotten the Affidavits Bill. Under these circumstances, when his noble and 
learned friend could find nothing better to say of the session than that it had 
passed the bill to relieve mechanics’ institutions, he might abstain from saying 
any thing more on the labours of the session. When the effects .of the 
session were so small that his noble and learned friend could find nothing else 
to praise, it could answer no purpose for him now to go into the subject. He 
was satisfied the ground taken by his noble and learned friend had entirely 
taken away the ground on which he meant to found his censures. 

Lord Brovcuam insisted on the utility of measures passed— 

Had nothing been done to amend the great measure of the Reform Act? 
There was the Libel Bill too—though Lord Campbell, as its author, was tender 
of touching much upon that. Nor would he himself say much of the Slave- 
trade Suppression Bill, lest he should mar’ its progress in the other House. 
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There were three other important measures which the Government had done 
all in in its power to have passed into laws—the Ecclesiastical Courts Bills, 
the County Courts Bill, and the Factory Bill with its education clauses. In 
addition to these, he ought not to omit the amendments which had been made 
in the Irish Poor-law Act. He had always been opposed to that measure, but 
the amendments which had been made diminished his opposition. It was much 
to be regretted that the delay of five or six weeks, during which a single 
measure was kept before the other House, rendered it necessary that the other 
three bills should be postponed until next session. Of all the divisions which 
had taken place upon the Irish Arms Bill, his noble and learned friend should 
remember, that though as many as thirteen divisions took place in one night, 
not one hadsucceeded. 

Lord CampsBeLt made another reply— 

He denied that Lord Brougham had “ virtually ” presided in the Judicial 
Committee ; for each member of the Committee had presided in turn. As to 
the bills to which his noble and learned friend had referred, why had they not 
been originated in that House in the early part of the session? That course 
could have been pursued by reserving the financial clauses until they passed to 
the other House. He considered that those who opposed the objectionable clauses 
of the Irish Arms Bill did no more than their duty, and were deserving of 
praise rather than censure, as the bill had been materially modified. 

Lord MonTeacte denied that the Arms Bill had impeded the Factory 
Bill; for the educational clauses at least would have been withdrawn 
though the other bill had never been in existence. The Factory Bill 
failed from the opposition of the great mass of the people of this coun- 
try, and it would have failed if there had been no Irish Arms Bill. 


Lord BrovcHam denied that there was any opposition to the bill on 
drawn without any reference to the Irish Arms Bill; but it was not to 
the part of the great mass of the people ; though it was true that certain 
Dissenters were much opposed to it. 

Lord WHARNCLIFFE admitted that the Factory Bill had been with- 
be taken for granted, therefore, that there was any opposition to it on 
the part of the great mass of the people. 


The motion was affirmed. 
Lrpet Law. 


In the House of Lords, on Tuesday, Lord CampBeLt moved that the 
amendments of the Commons on the Defamation and Libel Bill be 
agreed to; at the same time deploring the mutilation which the bill had 
suffered— 

The Commons adhered with pertinacity to the old common law of England, 
by which no action will lie against spoken words unless they impute an offence 
which is indictable, whatever those words may be, or unless they injure a man 
in his profession: but beyond those two points, however calumnious may be 
the words—though they may destroy a man’s reputation, and make him lose 
caste, or cause him to be expelled from society—for such spoken words he has 
no remedy. These curious distinctions which were now made by the law were 
approved of by the House of Commons. He gave some specimens of these 
distinctions. In Comyn’s Digest, it was held that to say a man had not re- 
paired a road or a bridge, which he ought to repair, was actionable, because the 
slander imputed to him an act for which he might be fined as a misdemeanour. 
For such trifling words as these a man might bring his action, and recover 
damages under the law of slander; but for words of a most serious nature, 
which might ruin a man’s character, no action could be maintained if they did 
not ascribe to him conduct inconsistent with the duties of his profession, or 
impute to him an indictable offence. To call a lawyer a swindler, unless in 
writing, was not actionable : but if a letter containing those words were sent 
to a single individual, though not shown to another person, an action would 
lie. If the words were only spoken, it might be proclaimed in the face of the 
whole county of Middlesex that a barrister was a swindler, and no action could 
be brought. If it were said “a man is a cheat, and I wiil prove him a cheat ; 
he is a cheat, and stole two bonds from me,” no action would lie, because the 
bonds were considered only a security, and in that state, as a security, they 
were a chose in action. So, to say of a man “he is a thief, and stole my 
trees,” no action would lie, because they were fixtures on the freehold, and on 
them a man could not commit a larceny. To accuse a man of “ burning a 
barn” is not actionable, unless it were shown that there was corn in the barn; 
for unless there was corn in the barn the offence might be only a trespass. 
Neither was it actionable to speak most irreverent words of a parson; that was 
according to a judgment given, which must be well knowo to his noble and 
learned friend on the woolsack, though the same words if spoken of a lawyer 
would be actionable. It might be said of a parson, and it was so held by a 
judge, that he was a “bon padre and un grand fou.” An action was brought on 
these words; but it appeared by the decision of the court they were not action- 
able, for the court said, in its Norman French, that the man had not said any 
thing against the parson, for a “ bon parson might be a d——d fool.” One 
might say that another was forsworn, and thus accuse him of the moral guilt 
of perjury; but unless the charge made against the party accused was that he 
had forsworn himself before some tribunal legally competent to administer an 
oath, and thereby rendering liable to the charge of perjury, no action for de- 
famation would lie. ‘There were no words, the most opprobrious, which might 
not be applied to the chastest matron or the purest maid, and for which she 
could obtain no remedy either civil or criminal. He would not repeat that 
common and vulgar word which might be applied to a young woman, of whom 
it might be also said that she had a bastard ; and as long as it was not said that 
the bastard was chargeable to the parish, that was no offence: if it was said 
that the bastard was chargeable to the parish, then the person accused of 
having a bastard might have a remedy. But the worst charges might be made 
against women: they might be ruined in reputation; they might be removed 
from society; they might be utterly ruined, and had no remedy whatever. 
He regarded this part of the law as erroneous. It might now be proclaimed at 
Charing Cross of the man of the highest integrity and courage, of officers of 
the utmost distinction, whe had served their country for a long life—it-might 
be proclaimed of such men at Charing Cross, by the sound of trumpet, that 


they were liars, scoundrels, villains, or cowards, and no action would lie. ‘This 
distinction was peculiar to the law of England. However, the remainder of 


the bill would effect a great improvement in the law, and he hoped that ‘ss 
instalment would lead to others. 

The Lorp CHANCELLOR approved of the course taken by L -d 
Campbell; and assumed that the Commons, acting on their discretivy, 
wisyd-npt to gu too far at ouce in alteratious of the law. He added a 
petition passa instance of absurdity to those enumerated by 
10% M4 , Y a R 
ag ‘ost nnd are with having cut open the head of his cook 

la clee eee wins one half of the head tell on one shoulder and the other 

‘ éther..\ He a bis action for the defamation, and obtained a 
4 drat’ tootion in afrest of judgment was successful, on the ground that 


ou: ie is head had been cut open, so that the two parts fell asunder on 
gpemyers, thé declaration had not averred that he was dead. 
ie. _.~ -Exporration or Macuinery. 

¢' of Yiords, on Monday, the Earl of DaLHousie moved 
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the third reading of the Customs Bill; explaining that the measure to 
legalize the exportation of machinery had been incorporated with it. 

Earl SranHore moved that the bill be read a second time that day 
month— 

He strongly attacked the policy of Government; maintaining that the bill 
would have a tendency to increase the sufferings of the working-classes in the 
manufacturing districts, who are without employment, and in a state of 
starvation. 

The Duke of Wettrnatox, with some warmth—“ Why don’t you take 
office yourself ?” 

Earl Stanuope continued—He had never been ambitious of office. 

Duke of WetuincTon, loudly— Hear, hear!” 

Earl Srannope—At a former period he retired for some time from the House, 
and had only returned to it with great reluctance. 

The Duke of Wetitincron—* Hear, hear!” (Great laughter.) 

Earl Stannore—His sole desire was, that he might spend the rest of his 
days in rural retirement. (“ Hear, hear!”’) 

Lord MonreaGLe objected to the clause for carrying out the stipula- 
tion of the Ashburton treaty respecting the navigation of the St. John ; 
and as a Free-trader, supporting the machinery-exportation clause, he 
pronounced it to be incompatible with the maintenance of the Corn- 
laws. After a few words from Lord Beaumont, of dislike rather than 
opposition to the bill, it was read a third time, and passed. 

Reception oF EsPARTERO IN ENGLAND. 

Mr. Bortuwick having inquired, on Monday, whether General 
Espartero would be received in this country as a person of distinction 
in distress, or in his official capacity as Regent of Spain, Sir RoBert 
PEEL said that he could not give a positive answer— 

General Espartero had arrived in the country suddenly and unexpectedly ; 
but there could not be a doubt that de jure he was Regent of Spain, although 
de facto he did not exercise the functions of Regent. The honourable gentle- 
man who had asked the question might depend upon it, that General Espartero 
would be received in this country with the respect which was due to his charac- 
ter, and the sympathy to which his situation entitled him. Accusations bad been 
made against him of having in his transactions with this country sacrificed the 
interests of Spain to his partiality for England; but nothing could be more 
unfounded than this, since there was no act in the course of his conduct with 
her Majesty’s Government which could be considered in the slightest degree at 
variance with the paramount duty which he owed to his country. The accu- 
sation that General Espartero had allowed England to interfere in the govern- 
ment of Spain having been used for the purpose of creating defection in the 
army, upon whose fidelity he had a right to rely, was partly the cause of these 
misfortunes in which he was at present involved. He would therefore receive 
from her Maj-sty’s Government the reception which his position and character 
deserved. 

On Thursday, Mr. Hinptey asked whether France had recognized 
the existing Government of Spain; and whether it was the intention of 
the Government of this country to recognize it also as de jure the 
Government of that country? Sir Roperr PeEL answered, that where 
a Government existed administering the power of a foreign country, 
the Government of this country, without expressing any opinion upon 
the subject, would confine itself to the care of its own interests. 


MiscELLANEOUS. 

A New Writ was issued on Monday, for Argylshire, in the room of Mr. 
Alexander Campbell; who has accepted the Chiltern Hundreds. 

Tus Roya Assent was given, by commission, on Tuesday, to the Cus- 
toms Bill, West India Islands Relief Bill, Episcopal Functions Bill, Apprehen- 
siou of Offenders (France) Bill, Apprehension of Offenders (Amcrica) Bill, 
China Intercourse Bill, Holyrood Park Bill, Fisheries Bill, Law of Evidence 
Bill, [to admit the evidence of criminal prisoners in certain cases,] Hackney 
and Stage Carriages Bill, Copyright of Designs Bill, Coroners’ Duties Bill, 
Theatres Regulation Bill, Coalwhippers Bill, Affidavits &c. (Scotland and 
Ireland) Bill, [to extend to the countries named the power of the Lord Chan- 
cellor to issue commissions for taking affidavits,] Arms (Irelang) Bill, Grand 
Jury Preseniments (Ireland) Bill, and several other public and private Bills. 

SETTLEMENT OF THE QuoAp Sacra Question. In the House of Com- 
mons, on ‘Thursday, Sir James GRAHAM obtained leave to bring in a bill “ to 
facilitate the disjoining or dividing of extensive or populous parishes, and the 
erection of new parishes, in that part of the United Kingdom cailed Scot- 
land ” ; and expressed his hope that the measure would restore the Established 
Church in Scotland, and give peace to that country. ‘The bill was read a first 
time, and ordered to be printed. 

Barrisu PartictraTION IN THE SLAVE-TRADE. Lord Brougham’s Slave- 
trade Suppression Bill was recommitted in the House of Commons on Mon- 
day, in order that Sir Tuomas WILDE might introduce amendments to meet 
objections which had been made to the measure by the Attorney and Solicitor- 
General. ‘These changes removed the objections of Mr. Forster, who under- 
stood that now it would not restrict the trade with Africa; but they excited 
the suspicions of Mr. Hawes, who thuught that the measure ought to be more 
discussed, and therefore he suggested its postponement till next session. With 
that view, on Tuesday, be opposed the third reading; but it was carried, and 
the bill passed. 

Poor-Law. In the House of Peers, on Tuesitay, Lord TeyNuam moved 
for returns relating to the absconding of persons from their families ; contend- 
ing that the barsh administration of the Poor-law aggravates evils which it was 
meant to remedy. He suggested that the Government might, among themselves, 
agree to exert their influence in procuring some extension of out-door relief; 
and that next session they should call on the House to grant a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire generally into the operation of the law. Earl SranHope 
declared it to be useless to move for returns, because they had no security for 
the production of those returns. He had, during the fast session of Pacliament, 
moved for certain returns vespecting the operation of the Poor-law, but they 
had not been laid on the table; and about four years ago he had also moved 
for returns which had never been produced. Inveighing against the Poor-law, 
he expressed his believe that it would be repealed by the force of the people. 
Lord WHARNCLIFFE made some allusion to that remark; on which Earl 
Sranuore said that he meant moral force. The motion was unopposed, and 
the returus were ordered. 

Price oF Breap. On Thursiay, Mr. Taomas Duxcompe appeared as 
the advocate of the Metropolitan bakers; making a statement to show that 
the price of bread did vary with the price of wheat, contrary to a prevalent 
opinion. ~ 

Nationay Monuments or Intustrious Persons. In reply to Mr. 
Hawes, on Thursday, Sir Roper?’ Pest said that th: Fine Arts Improvement 
Commissioners had been empowered to ascertain whether any part of the new 
Houses of Parliament could be appropriated to receive statues of eminent 
literary and scientific men. Mr. Ewart asked whether steps had been takcn, 
by means of the Police force, to protect the cathedrals of the Metropolis row 
open tv the public? Sir Ropert Peet said he was not prepared to give any 
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answer on the subject; but, from the example of the Cartoons, the National 
Gallery, and the British Museum, he thought that the public would be its 
own best police. 

Lorp Lrcan’s Case. In the House of Lords, on Monday, Lord WHarn- 
cuiFFEé laid on the table papers relating to Lord Lucan’s dismissal from the 
Irish Magistracy ; at the same time expressing an opinion, that the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland was quite justified in removing the Earl from the com- 
mission of the peace; an opinion in which the Lorp CnanceLxor concurred. 
The Marquis of Cuanricarpe remarked, it was unfortunate that Govern- 
ment avowed that justification so late in the session that the subject could not 
be fully discussed. Looking to Sir Edward Sugden’s conduct in his court, 
his loss would be a sevcre misfortune to Ireland; but bis conduct towards the 
Magistracy was highly censurable. The Earl of Lucan charged Government 
with a trick in delaying the production of the papers so as to evade discussion ; 
a charge which Lord Waarscwirre indignantly denied. The Duke of 
WELLINGTON retraced the circumstances of Lord Lucan’s quarrel in court 
with Mr. O'Malley ; acknowledged Lord Lucan to have been grossly insulted ; 
but insisted that lis use of the word “ miscreant ” amounted to a “contempt 
of court”; and the Lord Chancellor ef Ireland had only acted impartially in 
dismissing both of the Magistrates implicated. Lord CampBEwt protested 
against the doctrine that any contempt of court justified the dismissal of a 
Magistrate. Lord Brougnuam, the Earl of CnarRLeviuye, and the Ear! of 
GLENGALL expressed strong sympathy with Lord Lucan. But the conversation 
terminated without result. 

Coronet Sroppart anp Captain Conotty. In reply to Mr. BAYLLIE 
CocuRANE, on Thursday, Sir Roperr Peet referred to the contradictory 
statements respecting the fate of the two British officers in Bokhara, and 
reluctantly gave most credence to that recently forwarded by Colonel Sheil, 
affirming their death. : 

CLosE oF THE SESSION. 

Parliament was prorogued on Thursday, by the Queen in person. 
New and extensive arrangements had been made for the ceremony in 
the House of Lords; the principal charge being, that instead of the 
usual throne, a spacious platform or dais had been constructed, extend- 
ing over the entire breadth of the chamber, and advancing considerably 
into the body of the House; covered with a beautiful Axminster car- 
pet. ‘Three massive chairs, splendidly inlaid with gold and covered 
with rich crimson velvet, were placed on the platform; the middle one 
larger, and raised on a pedestal about half a foot high; the right hand 
one surmounted at the back with a crown and the Prince of Wales’s 
feathers ; the third surmounted by a crown only. Benches were placed 
on each side of the House before the throne, for the Bishops, Peers, 
Peeresses, the Corps Diplomatique, and the Ambassadors’ ladies. The 
Peers, who were not very numerous, were in their state-robes; the 
Foreign Ministers glittered in gold-laced uniforms and orders; and 
about four hundred ladies, disposed in various parts of the House, 
lighted it up with the splendour of their dresses. About half-past 
one o'clock, the Commander-in-Chief entered, to a flourish of 
trumpets. It was observed that the Duke of Wellington stepped 
across, and cordially shook hands with the American Minister. The 
Lord Chancellor soon after took his place on the woolsack. At two 
o’clock, the Duke of Wellington and other Officers of State repaired to 
the robing-room; and the discharge of cannon and the cheers of the 
people announced the arrival of the Queen. 

In a few minutes a flourish of trumpets ushered in the Royal proces- 
sion, preceded by heralds, and headed by the Duke of Wellington bear- 
ing the sword of state; then came the Duke of Buccleuch, bearing the 
royal crown on a cushion; the Lord President of the Council; and 
the Earl of Shdftesbury, with the cap of maintenance: next, the Queen 
and Prince Albert ; succeeded%y trainbearers, the Lord Steward, the 
Mistress of the Robes, the Lady in Waiting, the Lord in Waiting, and the 
other officers of the Household. The Queen wore a splendid tiara of 
pearls and diamonds, a superb diamond necklace, and a stomacher which 
was literally a blaze of diamonds. Prince Albert wore a Field-Marshal’s 
uniform, and a profussion of decorations. Both her Majesty and the 
Prince looked extremely well. 

Having taken her place on the throne, with Prince Albert seated on 
her left, the Queen commanded the Peers to be seated; and the Com- 
mons were summoned. 

They presently appeared at the bar, led by the SPEAKER; who de- 
livered the following address— 

“ Most gracious Sovereign— Your Majesty’s faithful Commons of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland attend your Majesty with the bill 
which closes the supplies for the present year. In granting these supplies, we 
have paid a strict attention to economy, at the same time that we have amply 
provided for the naval and military establishments of the empire; for, however 
much we might desire a diminution of the public burdens, under the pressure 
of that severe, although, as we hope, temporary distress which still exists in 
many parts of the country, we are satisfied that we best consult the true inte- 
rests of the people, as well as the honour and dignity of the Crown, by fully 
maintaining the efficiency of the public service. During the progress of a 
laborious session, our attention has been directed to various important ques- 
tions of domestic policy, to the improvement of our institutions, and to the 
beneficial alteration of some branches of the law. We lave witnessed with 
deep concern the unhappy divisions which have occurred in the Church of 
Scotland, and which have led to the secession of many of her most valued 
ministers. We have endeavoured, we trust successfully, to heal those divisions, 
and to restore peace to an establishment which is fraught with such inesti- 
mable bleasings to the inhabitants of that part of the United Kingdom. 
Another measure which has commanded our consideration, connected with 
the Church of England, we believe to be most important in its consequences : 
by facilitating the endowment of churches in populous districts, and by thus 
seconding the views of those whose piety and munificence may dispose them 
to supply the spiritual wants of their poorer neighbours, we have laid the 
foundation of a wise and valuable extension of sound religious instruction 
among large masses of the peo} le, under the au: pices of the Established Church. 
Whilst we have been thus occupied in promoting objects of domestic import- 
ance, we have not disregarded the interests of your Majesty’s subjects in those 
more distant lands which are visited by British enterprise and commerce, and 
which have the advantage of your Majesty’s protection. And if the session 
which, by your Majesty’s permission, is now about to terminate, has not been 
distinguished by measures of such prominent interest as that which preceded 
it, yet at no time have your Majesty’s faithful Commons applied themselves 
more assiduously to the arduous duties which have devolved upon them ; and 
their labours will be abundantly rewarded if they tend in any degree to the 
permanent security of our institutions, and to the contentment and happiness 
of the people.” 

The Royal assent was given to the Exchequer Bills (11,132,100/.) 
Bill, the Consolidated Fund Appropriation Bill, the Libel and De- 





famation Bill, the Slave-trade Suppression Bill, the Sudbury Commis- 
sion Bill, the Chelsea Out-Pensioners Bill, the Poor-Relief (Ireland) 
Bill, the Municipal Corporations (Ireland) Bill, and some others. 

The Lord Chancellor, standing on the lowest step of the throne, 
banded a copy of the Royal Speech to her Majesty. ‘Tue QuEEN read 
it “ with the most dignified composure, with a facile grace no art could 
imitate, in a tone of voice sweetly melodious, and distinctly audible in 
all parts of the House ”— 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen—The state of public business enables me to close 
this protracted session, and to release you from further attendance on your 
Parliamentary cuties. 

“I thank you for the measures you have adopted for enabling me to give 
full effect to the several treaties which I have concluded with Foreign Powers. 

“Thave given my cordial assent to the bill which you presented to me for 
increasing tle means of spiritual instruction in populous parishes, by making 
a portion of the revenues of the Church available for the endowment of adgi- 
tional ministers. I confidently trust that the wise and benevolent intentions 
of the Legislature will be aided by the zeal and liberality of my subjects, and 
that better provision will thus be made for public worship and tor pastoral su- 
perintendence in many districts of the country. 

“TI view with satisfaction the passing of the act for removing doubts re- 
specting the jurisdiction of the Church of Scotland in the admission of mi- 
nisters, and for securing to the people and to the Courts of the Church 
the full exercise of their respective rights. It is my earnest hope that this 
measure will tend to restore religious peace in Scotland, and to avert the 
dangers which have threatened a sacred institution of the utmost importance 
to the happiness and welfare of that part of my dominions. 

“ I continue to receive from all Foreign Powers assurances of their friendly 
disposition, and of their earnest desire for the maintenance of peace. 

“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons—I thank you for the readiness and 
liberality with which you have voted the supplies for the current year. It will 
be my constant object to combine a strict regard to economy with the consi- 
deration which is due to the exigencies of the public service. 

“* My Lords and Gentlemen—in some districts of Wales, the public peace 
has been iuterrupted by lawless combinations and disturbances, unconnected 
with political causes. I have adopted the measures which I deemed best calcu- 
lated for the repression of outrage, and for the detection and punishment of the 
offenders. Ihave at the same time directed an inquiry to be made into the 
circumstances which have led to insubordination and violence in a part of the 
country usually distinguished fur good order and willing obedience to the law. 

“ I have observed with the deepest coucern the persevering efforts which are 
made to stir up discontent and disaffection among my subjects in Ireland, and 
to excite them to demand a Repeal of the Legislative Union. It has been and 
ever will be my carnest desire to administer the government of that country 
in a spirit of strict justice and impartiality, and to codperate with Parliament 
in effecting such amendments in the existing laws as may tend to improve the 
social condition and to develop the natural resources of Ireland. From a deep 
conviction that the Legislative Union is not less essential to the attainment of 
these objects than to the strength and stability of the empire, it is my firm 
determination, with your support, and under the blessing of Divine Providence, 
to maintain inviolate that great bond of connexion between the two countries. 

“I have forborne from requiring any additional powers for the counteraction 
of designs hostile to the concord and welfare of my dominions, as well from my 
unwillingnéps to distrust the efficacy of the ordinary law, as from my reliance 
on the good sense and patriotism of - people, and on the solemn declarations 
of Parliament in support of the Legislative Union. 

“T feel assured that those of my faithful subjects who have influence and 
authority in Ireland, will discourage to the utmost of their power a system of 
pernicious agitation, which disturbs the industry and retards the improvement 
of that country, and excites feelings of mutual distrust and animosity between 
different classes of my people.” 

By the Queen’s command, the Lorp CHaNnceLtor declared Parlia- 
ment to be prorogued to the 19th day of October. The Queen departed, 
in procession ; and the Lords and Commons individually retired. 


The Court. 


Wuat with the arrival of visiters at Windsor, the journey to town to be 
present at the prorogation of Parliament, and the ceremony itself, the 
proceedings of the Court have been varied and imposing. 

On Monday, the circle at the Castle was joined by the Prince de 
Joinville and the Duke d’Aumale. They arrived at Woolwich, at nine 
o’clock on Monday morning, in the French war-steamer Pluton; landed 
under a royal salute; and were received by the authorities with the 
usual honours. They proceeded to town, tothe residence of the French 
Embassy, where they remained some time: thence they went by a 
special train to Slough, and reached Windsor Castle between four 
and five on Monday evening. The royal visiters were received at 
Henry the Eighth’s gateway with military bonours, by a battalion of the 
Coldstream Guards. Ona the same evening, the Prince de Joinville and 
the Dake d’Aumale took an airing with the Queen and Prince Albert, 
through the Long Walk to Virginia Water. The royal party paid a 
visit to St. George’s Chapel on Tuesday. Next morning the Princes 
took their departure for town. 

Among the visiters at the Castle have been—Sir Robert Peel, who 
arrived on Sunday, departed on Monday, and returned again on 
Tuesday with the Duke of Wellington, for a day; the Earl of Aberdeen, 
who staid from Monday to Tuesday ; Viscount Hawarden, Sir Henry 
Wheatley, and M. le Comte de Rohan Chabot. 

On Wednesday the Queen and Prince Albert, with their suite, came 
by the Great Western Railway to Paddington; where the Queen and 
Prince entered a carriage and four, and, escorted by a party of Dragoons, 
proceeded to Buckingham Palace ; arriving about half-past three o'clock. 

The Queen held a Court and Privy Council at four o’clock. The 
Council was attended by Prince Albert and most of the Ministers. The 
Queen’s Speech on proroguing Parliament was arranged ; and a seal for 
the island of Hong-kong, executed by Mr. Wyon, was approved of, The 
Queen gave audiences to the Chevalier Aranjo Ribeira, on a special 
mission from the Emperor of Brazil; Mr. Morier, to take leave on his 
return as Minister Plenipotentiary to Switzerland; Earl Cathcart, to 
deliver the insignia of the Thistle worn by his late father; the Judge- 
Advocate-General, to submit the proceedings of some Courts-martial ; 
Captain Harris, late Ambassador to the Court of Shoa, in Southern 
Abyssinia, (the Captain brought a mule fronr the Royal stad and other 
presents for the Queen); to the Lord President, the Dake of Welling- 
ton, Sir James Graham, Sir Robert Peel, and Lord Stanley. 

Her Majesty went in state to prorogue Parliament on Thursday. 
The procession from Buckingham Palace consisted of five carriages, 
each drawn by six horses, conveying the officers of the Household and 
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the suite, and a sixth carriage, drawn by eight cream-coloured horses, 
for the Queen and Prince Albert; with footmen and Yeomen of the 
Guardwalking by the carriages, and an escort of Life Guards. Her 
Majesty and the Prince were conducted from the state apartments 
by the Great Officers of State; the Mistress of the Robes and the 
Master of the Horse also entering the principal carriage. At twenty 
minutes to two, the procession issued fam the marble arch; the band 
of the Royal Horse Guards striking up the National Anthem, responded 
to by the cheers of the people. The procession returned to Bucking: 
ham Palace at a quarter past three o'clock; and the Queen was re- 
ceived on alighting by the Lord Chamberlain, the Master of the Horse, 
and the Vice-Chamberlain. 

About an hour afterwards, her Majesty and Prince Albert proceeded 
in a carriage and four, followed by the suite in two other carriages, and 
escorted by Dragoons, to Paddington, and thence by the Great Western 
Railway to Slough; arriving at Windsor Castle at half-past five o’clock. 


= The Prince de Joinville and the Duke d’Aumale returned to Pad- 
dington from Windsor at eight o’clock on Wednesday morning; and 
repaired to the French Embassy. In the course of the day, they went 
to see St. Paul’s Cathedral; to visit the Dutchess of Gloucester, and 
Prince George; and finally, to Buckingham Palace, where their Royal 
Highnesses took leave of the Queen, and returned to the French Em- 
bassy. In the evening they dined with the French Chargé d’ Affaires. 
About nine o’clock on Thursday morning, the Princes went down the 
river in a small steamer; breakfasted on board the Pluton ; landed, and 
inspected Woolwich Dockyard ard Arsenal, the authorities being in 
attendance and rendering honours due; and reémbarked at three 
o’clock, for Havre. 


The King of Hanover visited the Dutchess of Gloucester on Saturday, 
received a visit from Prince George, and left town for Kew; whither 
the Dutchess of Gloucester followed, on a visit to his Majesty. ‘The 
King gave a dinner-party on Sunday; the company including the 
Dutchess of Gloucester, Prince George, Earl Stanhope, and other noble 
persons. The King and Dutchess both came to town on Wednesday. 
The French Princes visited the King; who dined with Viscount Low- 
ther in the evening; the Dutchess of Gloucester being of the party. 
His Majesty received a visit from S. Aranjo Ribeira on Thursday, 
and returned to Kew; where he was again joined by the Dutchess 
of Gloucester. 


The Court Circular announces that the Queen is to give a splendid 
entertainment at Virginia Water today, to celebrate Prince Albert’s 
twenty-fourth birthday. 

The Queen and Prince and the infants leave the Castle on Monday, 
on a marine excursion. The Court Circular says that they will pro- 
bably not be absent more than ten days ora fortnight. The Morning 
Post states that “ The Queen, it is now said, is to land near Dieppe, 
and proceed to the Chateau d’Eu; and it is even added that her 
Majesty, travelling incognita, will then go on to Paris and Versailles, 
accompanied by King Lous Philippe.” 


The Petropolis. 

On a requisition presented by a deputation of Common Councilmen, 
the Lord Ma: »r has appointed the Ist September for a meeting of the 
Council to adopt an address of welcome to General Espartero on his 
arrival in this country. 








A special Court of Directors and members of the New Zealand Com- 
pany was held on Monday, at their house in Broad Street Buildings. 
The Governor said that the meeting had been convened for the purpose 
of raising a loan of 50,000/. to carry out the establishment of two new 
colonies ; the one to be called New Edinburgh, the other the Church of 
England Colony. The Secretary read the report, which stated that the 
three distinct settlements already established are going on satisfactorily, 
and they comprise a population of at least 10,000 souls. The settle- 
ments have been placed in that position upon a capital of 200,000/. 
through which the Company have acquired a property of about a million 
of acres of fertile land in favourable portions of a colony in which the 
minimum price of waste land is fixed by the Legislature at 1/. per acre. 
The outlay of the Company, however, had been about 500,000/.; the 
difference being supplied by the confidence of the public—that is, by the 
land-sales. ‘The report stated that the Directors are now on the best 
terms with Government, and that the settlement of New Edinburgh is 
a favourite one in Scotland. Two of the Directors, Mr. Somes and Sir 
Isaac Lyon Goldsmid, expressed their determination to lend the money 
required, at 44 per cent, should the other shareholders and the public 
fail in making upthe amount required. The proposition of the Directors 
having been carried without dissent, thanks were voted to the Chair- 
man, and the assembly separated. 


Father Mathew administered the pledge of total. abstinence at 
Streatham Mews, in St. Giles’s, on Friday and Saturday. On Monday, 
he breakfasted with Colonel Dawson Damer and a large party of noble- 
men and other distinguished persons; among whom were Lord and 
Lady Palmerston, the Marquis and Marchioness of Clanricarde, Lord 
Camoys, Lord Clifford, and Lord Lovat. The Duke of Wellington and 
Sir Robert Peel were expected, but did not come: Sir Robert sent a 
letter of excuse, saying that the Queen’s commands detained him at 
Windsor. After breakfast, Father Mathew proceeded to Whitfield’s 
Mount at Greenwich; where twenty or twenty-five thousand persons 
assembled. Mr. Mathew began his address by noticing the fine sight 
before him; remarking that in Ireland such an assembly would be 
magnified to 150,000. He was cut short in his speech, however, by a 
party who had come prepared to make a disturbance: a publican had 
erected a large booth, and had brought a dray laden with ten barrels of 
ale and porter, which served as a stimulus to the riotous. The first to 
take the pledge was the Honourable Captain Jerningham ; but the reci- 
pients were comparatively few, on account of the crowding and the 
continued disorder. On Tuesday morning, Mr. Mathew breakfasted 


with the Honourable Mr. Howard, of Cornby Castle, in Brook Street, 
meeting a numerous party ; and then pursued his mission in Deptford. 
Before administering the pledge, the Reverend Mathew Seling, of Osna- 
burg, said to be the “ Temperance apostle” of Germany, was iutro- 











duced to Mr. Mathew, and presented a requisition to him, worded in 


Latin, ingiting him to pay a visit to that country. Oa Wednesday, 
he breakfasted with the Marquis of Clanricarde, and dispensed the 
pledge near the Penitentiary in Westminster. Mr. Lawrence, a mem- 
ber of the American Congress, was on the platform ; and he promised 
Father Mathew a warm reception should he visit the United States. 
While he was officiating in the same spot on Thursaay, the Duke of 
Wellington passed on horseback: the Duke stopped for a little while, 
and exchanged salutations with the philanthropist. 


The session of the Central Criminal Court opened on Monday. In 
his charge to the Grand Jury, Mr. Justice Williams alluded to the late 
fatal duel; repeating with assent the opinion of Lord Hale, that the 
second of a party killed could not be accounted guilty of murder; and 
expressing his own opinion, that Mr. Gulliver, the surgeon, could not 
stand in a worse position than either of the seconds. Nevertheless, 
on Tuesday, the Grand Jury presented a true bill against Alexander 
Thompson Munro, principal, William Dawson Trevor Grant, William 
Holland Leckie Daniel Cuddy, seconds, and George Gulliver, for the 
wilful murder of Colonel Daniel Lynar Faweett. 

The trial came on yesterday, when Mr. Gulliver, Surgeon in the Royal 
Horse Guards (Blue), and Mr. Cuddy, a Lieutenant in the Fifty-fifth 
Regiment, surrendered to be tried. Lieutenant Munro and Lieutenant 
Grant were called, but did not appear. The Judges were Mr. Justice 
Williams and Mr. Justice Rolfe. The Attorney-General, Mr. Wad- 
dington, and Mr. Chambers, appeared for the prosecution ; and Mr. Ser- 
geant Shee, Mr. Clarkson, and Mr. Ballantyne, for the prisoners. The 
Attorney-General said that he thought the charge against Mr. Gulliver 
could not be sustained, and therefore he entered a Wolle prosequi. Mr, 
Gulliver was accordingly discharged from the dock, and became a 
witness for the prosecution. The evidence generally did not differ 
from that taken at the inquest, and before the Police Magistrate, ex- 
cept that it was less ample and more compact. An additional witness 
was Mr. Gulliver; whose evidence did not add much to the main facts, 
but supplied one or two points of interest. It appeared that he was 
asked to accompany Mr. Grant on the same morning that the duel took 
place. From some words that Mr. Gulliver overheard, it would appear 
that, after all, the fatal shot was the result of a mistake at the moment— 

“ I had my back towards the parties, when I heard a cry, ‘ Ready—fire!’ and 
also acry of ‘Doctor!’ I think Lieutenant Munro called out ‘Doctor!’ I 
heard a report of fire-arms, aud I ran up to Colonel Fawcett, who was lying 
on the ground wounded. A gentleman, I believe it was Mr. Cuddy, was 
standing by him. Lieutenant Munro ran up to Colonel Fawcett. ‘There was 
something said about levelling a pistol. Colonel Fawcett said he was levelling, 
or covering him, or words to that effect. Lieutenant Munro said, ‘ OA, 
Fawcett, I thought you were levelling at me,’ or ‘covering me,’ or words to that 
effect. Colonel Fawcett said, ‘ No, I was not.’ ” 

The evidence of Mr. Liston confirmed Colonel Fawcett’s assurance; 
for he said that Colonel Faweett’s arm must have been raised very 
high at the moment when he received the shot. Sergeant Shee ad- 
dressed the Jury for the prisoner; contending that the duellist, acting 
under an imperative necessity, could not be considered a murderer ; 
and especially the second of the man who was killed. The only wit- 
ness for the defence was General Sir W. Clinton; who, being asked 
whether the prisoner at the bar had served in the Fifty-fifth Regiment, 
began his evidence thus— 

“ The officer I see at the bar—I don’t call him prisoner—I recognize to 
have been the oflicer who was almost the first to escalade the walls of one of 
the large cities of China.” 

The General was checked in the warmth which induced him to de- 
viate into irrelevant matters, (though probably the escapade had its 
effect with the Jury,) and he stated that Mr. Cuddy had always been es- 
teemed a person of quiet habits. Mr. Justice Williams charged the 
Jury, that if the prisoner was present aiding, assisting, and abetting in 
a deliberate duel, at which Colonel Fawcett was killed, they must find 
him guilty. After some deliberation, the Jury asked if Mr. Cuddy was 
charged with wilful murder? and they were told that he was. It is to 
be gathered that they had a doubt whether he was proved to have 
handled the pistols, or given other active assistance, before the shot was 
fired. After retiring for nearly three hours, the Jury returned a ver- 
dict of “ Not Guilty”; which was received with a burst of applause 
in court. Lieutenant Cuddy was then discharged. 

Yesterday also, George William Hamilton, who formerly ealled him- 
self a solicitor, but who was described in the indictment as a labourer, 
was convicted of attempting to extort money from Misg. Jesselina 
Hopper, of Derby Piace, Bayswater. He had threatened to publish im- 
putations on her character in the Satirist, and to subpoena her as a wit- 
ness against a brothel, as if she frequented it. He was sentenced to be 
transported for fourteen years. 

On Thursday, the Grand Jury returned true bills against Pedro de 
Zulueta the younger, a respectable City merchant, Thomas Jennings, 
and Thomas Bernardos, mariners, for felony. The charge had been 
preferred directly before the Grand Jury, without the intervention of a 
Magistrate. Sir George Stephen appeared for the prosecution, Mr. 
Clarkson for Mr. de Zulueta; who was brought up in custody. The 
other prisoners were not in court. The indictment charged the pri- 
soner and the two other persons with having feloniously equipped and 
employed a certain vessel, called the Augusta, for the purpose of 
trading in slaves. In other counts the parties were charged with equip- 
ping the vessel for the purchase of slaves, and for the purpose of pur- 
chasing persons to be dealt witi as slaves. Mr. de Zulueta pleaded 
“ Not guilty.” Application was made to admit him to bail; and he 
euatered into his own recognizance in 6,000/, and one surety in 
2,000/., to appear when called on. The witnesses for the prosecution 
were Colonel Edward Nicholls, R.M., the Honourable Captain Den- 
man, and Captain Hill. The trial is postponed to the next session of 
the court. 

Oa the same day, James Aberdine, called a labourer, but also the 
keeper of a “general shop” in a poor part of Westminster, was tried 
for attempting to murder his son and infant daughter. The man had 
attempted to kill the little girl and a son, and ‘afterwards himself, with 
a hatchet; also wounding his wife in her struggle to stop him. ,Both 
the children recovered. Dread of destitution was the motive; and the 
Jury acquitted him, on the ground of insanity. 
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The fire to the South-east of London Bridge, on Saturday morning, 
proved quite as destructive as the first accounts made it seem. The 
first to raise the alarm was a Policeman on duty in Tooley Street ; who, 
about two o'clock, saw a light in the oil and colour warehouse of Messrs. 
Ward and Co., in that street. The premises extended back to the 
river, between the upper and lower portion of Topping’s wharf, which 
occupied a wide extent of ground; and close to the oil-warehouse was 
the old shot-manufactory, which had recently been used for Watson’s 
telegraph. The Policeman’s rattle summoned several of his com- 
panions ; some of whom went to fetch engines; while others, unable to 
make any one hear, burst open the gates of the wharfs. Before the 
messengers could reach the fire-offices, the flames burst forth from the 
oil-warehouse ; and the inhabitants of the neighbouring houses rushed 
out, many in their night-clothes, under the greatest alarm; which 
was increased by a report that there was a quantity of gunpowder in the 
warehouse ; but that fear seems to have been unfounded. Engines were 
on the spot in ten minutes after the first alarm; but they were fora 
time nearly idle from the scanty supply of water. Mr. Braidwood, the 
Director of the Fire Brigade, caused two immense floating-engines to 
be brought down the river and moored off the wharfs: they were set to 
work by 200 men; and the water in the fire-mains also flowed more 
freely and supplied the engines on shore. But both portions of 
Topping’s wharf, formed in great part of old wood, had already caught 
fire, as well as Watson’s telegraph; and no torrent of water could 
smother it. Efforts were now directed to save St. Olave’s Church, 
which stood by the river, to the East of Topping’s wharf; and at first 
with apparent success. But there was no wall between the wharf and 
the church; and the heat and smoke drove the firemen from their 
ground. At twenty minutes to three o'clock, it was discovered that 
both the roof and the steeple were on fire. The parish-officers had 
assembled; and they succeeded in removing the communion-plate, 
registers, deeds, and other portable things of value. In another quarter 
of an hour, the wood-work of the roof, (which resembled the ceiling of 
St. Stephen’s Walbrook,) the galleries, and organ, successively fell in. 
At this time the conflagration was a striking spectacle, and crowds were 
collected at every favourable point of view to witness it: the buraing 
buildings seemed to form a bed of fire, in the midst of which a column 
of smoke rose up the tower of the church, and at the summit flames 
burst forth like jets of gas. The appearance of the telegraph was 
curious: after the tall wooden tower, 150 feet high, had strangely 
withstood the heat for half an hour, smoke began to curl out of all the 
windows ; then flames burst forth from top to bottom, and the whole 
shaft was a mass of vivid flame: the falling of the floors, one after 
the other, of which there were fourteen, gave an effect like that 
of so many explosions. The river reflected the blaze, which was seen 
for miles round London. Shortly after four o’clock the tower fell, 
luckily without hurting any person ; and one source of serious alarm was 
thus removed. There was a report that persons had been seen in the 
tower while it was on fire; but it appears to have been unfounded. 
That night there was a tier of coasting-vessels moored of Topping’s 
wharf, and their destruction at first appeared inevitable. One of the 
floating-engines, however, was brought to bear upon them; and as the 
tide rose several of them were hauled off. Three that were closer in- 
shore took fire; and one, the Fleece, of Exeter, with a general cargo, 
was burned to the water’s edge. The buildings already named were 
entirely destroyed; and at one period great fears were entertained for 
Fennings’s wharf. The Lord Mayor, who has some interest in that 
property, was there before three o’clock, in his dressing-gown and 
slippers. That wharf, however, was saved, with comparatively slight 
damage. The adjacent warehouses of Mr. Bennett, tarpaulin-manufac- 
turers, of Messrs, Cox, Brothers, and Co., Mr. Ruck, wholesale cheese- 
monger, Mr. Bloyd, seed andcloth warehouseman, and the warehouse and 
dwelling-house of Mr. Goodchild, were much scorched and damaged. 
The total property lost has been roughly estimated at 70,000/. or 
80,0001. ; but the insurance, which is said to cover the greater part, is 
stated at 58,0001. The telegraph-tower is valued at 3,000/. The 
charch was insured for 7,000. The Sun, Phenix, Union, and Atlas 
fire-offices, are sufferers, especially the first. ‘There were several ac- 
cidents ; but the worst was that which happened to Mr. Harrison, a 
commercial traveller, whose horse took fright at the furious driving of 
an engine, and threw him from a gig: Mr. Harrison sustained a com- 
pound fracture of the leg, and severe injuries in the arms and head. 

While the fire was at its height, a large piece of burning wood fell 
into the chimney of the house of Mr. Jones, a tea-dealer in High 
Street, Southwark ; and the fire which it caused was not extinguished 
before the house and stock were much damaged. 

While the ruins of the church were still burning, two bold couples 
were married by Dr. Kennedy, the Rector ; temporary shelter being pro- 
vided against the falling water. One bridegroom was sixty years old 
and his bride thirty-five ; the other two were both abouttwenty. When 
they left the church, they were cheered by the crowd outside. 

The scene of so great a fire has of course attracted many sightseers ; 
and on Sunday last the river was crowded by those who joined that 
amusement to the other one of boating. On that and the following 
days, too, London Bridge was a favourite resort wheuce to view the 
still smouldering ruins. ‘The imprudence of some workmen created a 
new interest on Tuesday: they found some raisins among the ruins, 
ate them, and were taken very ill—they had poisoned themselves, for 
the raisins had become mixed with some arsenic that was stored near 
them. The prescription of a medical man who happened to be passing, 
Soreness, saved them from worse consequences than a few hours’ 
illness. 

In respect of human life, the fire in Fetter Lane was far more dis- 
astrous. In the house at the corner of Bartlett’s Buildings, were 
Mr. Newberry, an operative chemist and firework-maker, who oc- 
eupied it; Mr. Rose, his wife, and her sister, lodgers; and Miss Eliza 
M‘Crindell, another sister, who had come to see her relatives off to 
Ramsgate next day. At the inquest which was held on Satarday, it 
appeared that George Waters, a Policeman, had just passed the house 
of Mr. Newberry, about four o’clock that morning, when he heard a 
loud explosion; and on looking back, he sawp'that the whole front of 
the shop had been blown into the street— ? 

“ Linstantly sprung my rattle; and on coming up to the house, I saw Mr. 
Newberry up at the second-floor window. I saw him throw the window up, 
and he looked out both right and left. I called to him to escape over the roof; 





but on looking up, I saw that the roof was blown up, and that he could not 
escape in that direction. I then noticed him put his left leg out of the window, 
and afterwards the right one; he then put his right hand on the window, 
stood, and made a spring towards me. Seeing that be was coming on his side, 
I made an effort to break his fall; but just before he came near me he made a 
turn, and fell between my arms to the ground, the back part of his head coming 
in contact with the curb. I then looked up to the third-floor front-room, when 
I perceived two more persons; one was a female, and the other, I think, was 
aman. [Mr. and Mrs. Rose.] 1 immediately ran to the side-door in Bart- 
lett’s Passage, to see if I could rescue them by means of the staircase ; when I 
found that the door was blown out, and I was met by a violent shower of 
rockets, and explosions were still going on. ‘The whole of the back part of the 
premises was destroyed, and the whole of the staircase was gone. I then re- 
— into Fetter Lane, and saw Mr. Rose lying in the road in an insensible 
state. 

The two men were carried to Bartholomew’s Hospital; but both 
died of fracture of the skull. Mrs. Rose was seen to fall back into the 
room, as if fainting. ‘The other females perished also in the burning 
house; and they were found in a bed, clasped in each otherjs arms. 
Mr. Edward Woolson, Mr. Newberry’s assistant, who only attended the 
business in the day, and did not sleep at the house, attributed the fire to 
two ounces of fulminating mercury, in a box in a cupboard: there were 
several cats in the house, and if they had knocked the box it would 
have exploded. There was also two hundredweight of gunpowder. 
There had been a female servant, who was for the time in loco uxoris to 
Mr. Newberry ; but they had some dispute, and she had left the place 
about a fortnight before: she used to pack up the fireworks. The Jury 
returned a verdict of ‘* Accidental Death,”’—at the same time expressing 
a hope that the fire-ladders in future would be placed in such a situa- 
tion that they could be more readily brought into operation for the 
rescue of human life. 

The house itself was utterly destroyed; and as many as twelve others, 
in Fetter Lane or Bartlett’s Buildings, were more or less damaged. 
Some of the accidents were remarkable— 

“ From the bed-room of Mr. Franklin, a butcher, the drawers and the rest of 
the furniture were propelled into the middle of the room; and the walls were 
split up. The door of Mr. Newberry’s was sent right through the door of Mr. 
Franklin’s house. The windows in every house in Bartlett’s Passage are more 
or less injured. Some portions of a chandelier fell (through the chimney, it 
is presumed) into the back bed-room of Mr. Morley, a tailor, in Bartlett’s 
Buildings. A chest of drawers from the house itself was carried past four 
houses to the top of the dairy-room of the Friern Farm, in Bartlett’s Passage.” 

There were more destructive fires on Thursday night. Oae broke out 
in a warehouse belonging to the rope-manufactory of Mr. Robert Man- 
deville, in Kent Street, Borough ; and although twelve engines were soon 
deluging the flames, which spread over the whole of the very extensive 
range of warehouses and sheds, all was destroyed. The property was 
insured for 3,700/.; but the loss is said to be greater. Six houses in 
Castle Street were damaged. 

The workhouse of Mr. Bourne, a cooper, in Cornwall Road, Lam- 
beth, was destroyed, and the dwelling-house much injured. Soon after 
the alarm, Mr. and Mrs. Bourne threw themselves from the second 
floor window ; the lady breaking an arm and several ribs; Mr. Bourne 
suffering less injury. Both were carried to Guy’s Hospital. Mr. 
Bourne’s property was insured. 

The number of fires in the Metropolis—there were sixteen between 
Friday evening and Wednesday morning—has suggested a suspicion of 
incendiarism; and the Morning Post publishes a paragraph by a cor- 
respondent, who says, that people at the Chartist Convention talked of 
a “ newly-invented incendiary substance,” and of “ the facility with 
which London might be Mouscowed.” 

A practical joke at Windsor, on Friday, nearly proved fatal. Shields, 
a private in the First Regiment of Life Guirds, had laid a wager that a 
comrade, Bennett, could not shave him without drawing blood. Ben- 
nett had just succeeded, when he said, “* Now I will give you a finishing- 
stroke,”—intending to startle Shields by drawing the back of the razor 
across his throat; but unluckily he used the sharp edge by mistake, 
and divided several arteries. ‘The surgeon was promptly in attend- 
ance, and closed up the wound, though not before an alarming effusion 
of blood. 

The Morning Post announces that the Marquis of Exeter is about to 
restore, though not precisely on the same site, an old feature of the 
Strand— 

“ The erection of a new and elegant arcade from the lower end of Catherine 
Street, in the Strand, to open into Wellington Street, by the side of the 
new Morning Post office, is already commenced; which building will be known 
by the name of ‘ Exeter Change.’ The architecture of the principal entrances 
of the proposed arcade is of the Elizabethan style, with red brick and stone ; 
and the interior, having a curvilinear roof of glass the entire length of the 
building, will be fitted up with shops, cxclusively appropriated to the sale of 
hard-ware, as in the ancient building. The whole will be erected at the sole 
cost of the noble Marquis. The architect is Mr. Sydney Smirke, Messrs. 
Grissell and Peto the builders.” 


The Brobinces. 

Mr. Cobden, with Mr. Bright and Mr. Moore, as a deputation from 
the Anti-Corn-Law League, addressed a meeting of Berkshire people, 
at the Town-hall in Reading, on Saturday. The meeting did not 
differ from others elsewhere, except in the scantiuess of the audience; 
the hall not being more than half filled, and very few farmers being 
present. ‘The Committee of the Berkshire Association for the Protec- 
tion of British Agriculture and other Branches of Native Industry had 
previously held a meeting to determine the course which they should 
pursue; and they issued an advertisement— 

“This Committee earnestly advise their brother farmers to abstain from 
attending or taking any part in it, [the meeting in the Town-hall]; knowing 
from past experience that their views and feelings have at all such previous 
meetings been grossly misrepresented, and their attendance taken as an admis- 
sion of their acquiescence in the Free-trade doctrines of the Anti-Corn-law 
League; and also that such meeting is altogether unnecessary, a3 the farmers 
of Berkshire most emphatically gave expression to their hostility to any mea- 
sure affecting the present protective laws at the late important county meet- 
ing.” 

"Those who did meet in the Town-hall unanimously adopted a re- 
solution in favour of free trade. 

The Morning Chronicle announces that Mr. Cobden’s agricultural 
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meetings will be suspended till after the harvest; notice of one at Wor- 
cester, for Wednesday last, having been withdrawn. 

The movement at Birmingham does not prosper. It will be remem- 
bered that the Chamber of Commerce convened a meeting last week, at 
which various propositions were made ; and that one was carried against 
the opinion of the Chamber, for a requisition to the Mayor to call a 
public meeting for the purpose of petitioning the Queen to dismiss her 
Ministers. The requisition, however, only received thirty-five sig- 
natures. An advertisement was issued, summoning the requisitionists 
to meet at the Public Office on Monday, to consult on the subject. 
This meeting was scantily attended. Some speakers blamed those 
who had opposed the original proposition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce; some thought that the Mayor could not call a meeting 
on a requisition with so few signatures; others, that he ought to do so. 
Eventually it was resolved, “ ‘That a Committee be appointed to obtain 
signatures to the requisition; that a deputation be appointed to wait 
upon the Mayor; and that the Committee report to a meeting of the 
Tequisitionists, to meet on Monday next.” 


There is no material alteration in the condition of South Wales. The 
toll-gate riots are less numerous than usual; but why ?—‘ The fact 
of fewer gates being pulled down,” says the correspondent of the Times, 
“‘does not indicate any abatement of the hatred to toll-bars in the 
people, but merely arises from the fact of there being very few ob- 
noxious gates and bars left standing in the country, and those that are 
so are obliged to be constantly guarded to insure their safety.” One 
gate, for instance, was saved by being kept filled with soldiers! 

W. Davies was apprehended some days ago on a charge of being con- 
cerned in breaking down the Pen-y-Garn-gate, on the Llandilo road. 
He has since confessed “ that he was the person who had destroyed the 
toll-gate before, and he would do it again.” Several affidavits have been 
made and sent to London, for the purpose of being laid before a Judge at 
chambers, in order to obtain bail, stating that the prisoner was so drunk 
when he made the statement that he did not know what he was about, 
and was obliged to be lifted into his cart: there is no other evidence 
whatever against him than this boasting declaration of a drunken man. 
He has, however, been committed by the Magistrates for felony: the 
Magistrates refused to take bail. 

« Rebecea,” like Robin Hood of old, has turned moralist and a wild 
minister of justice. About two years back, says the Carmarthenshire 
Journal, a servant-girl gave birth to a boy, the son of her master, a 
respectable freeholder. A few days ago, a carriage drove up to the 
man’s house; a Black footman opened the door; an elegantly-dressed 
lady alighted, with a child in her arms; and entering the Lothario’s 
house, presented herself as ‘‘ Rebecca,” and the child as his own, with 
an injunction that he should cherish it. ‘The Welsh Dictatress has 
been implicitly obeyed. 

Ata recent meeting of Carmarthen farmers, at Llanedy, near Pont- 
ardulais, to discuss grievances, a resolution in favour of free trade in 
corn and other articles of food was carried unanimously. 





At Liverpool Assizes, on Friday, Robert Taylor was indicted for 
bigamy ; having married Deborah Foster, at Wigan, his former wife 
being still alive. Taylor was a practised bigamist. He was in the habit 
of announcing himself as the son of Lord Kennedy, entitled to 60,000/. a 
year; and on that pretence he had succeeded in seducing divers young 
women, in various places, to marry him. In 1838, he married one 
Skidmore ; in 1839, a girl named Wilson, and being convicted of that 
offence he suffered eighteen months’ imprisonment; in 1840, he mar- 
Tied a woman named Denison, for which he was sentenced to t,= -im- 
prisoned twelve months; in 1842, he married Foster; and there is 
Teason to believe that those were not all his victims. He was now 
sentenced to be imprisoned fourteen years. 

A Coroner's Jury who have sat on the bodies of two persons drowned 
in the wreck of the Pegasus, have returned a verdict of “ Accidental 
death, occasioned by the gross carelessness of the master and those on 
the look-out”; with a deodand of 100/. against the company in each 
case, 2001, in all, 


The Worcester Chrcnicle mentions a fall of frogs, small in size, in- 
credible in numbers, during a heavy fall of rain, on Monday night: 
some actually fell upon a man and boy going to Stourbridge. 


IRELAND. 

At the usual meeting of the Repeal Association on Monday, the rent 
for the week was announced to be 1,130/. Mr. O'Connell was not pre- 
sent, and the meeting adjourned till next day ; when he propounded his 
plan for the restoration of the Irish Parliament, as prepared by a Com- 


mittee. 
“ PLAN FOR THE RENEWED ACTION OF THE IRISH PARLIAMENT. 
“1, The Irish people recognize, acknowledge, maintain, and will continually 
reserve and uphold upon the throne of Ireland, her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
whom God protect!) Queen, by undoubted right, and by hereditary descent, 
of Ireland, and her heirs and successors for ever. The people of Ireland recog- 
nize, acknowledge, maintain, and will continually preserve and uphold, all the 

rerogatives of lier Majesty, and of her heirs and successors, belonging to and 
inherent in the imperial Crown of Ireland; and they will true allegiance bear, 
pure, undivided, and indivisible, to her Majesty, her heirs and successors, for evcr. 

“2, The people of Ireland acknowledge, and will maintain and preserve for 
ever, the privileges, hereditary and personal, of the Peers of Ireland; together 
with the legislative and judicial authority of the Irish House of Lords, and the 
exercise of the prerogative in augmenting and limiting the Peerage, as the same 
did of right exist before the year 1800. 

“3. The people of Ireland do firmly insist upon the restoration of the Irish 
House of Commons, consisting of three hundred representatives of the Irish 
=: and claim in the presence of their Creator the right of the people of 

reland to such restoration. They have submitted tothe Union as being bind- 
ing as a law; but they declare solemnly that it is not founded on right, or on 
constitutional principle, and that it is nct obligatory upon conscience. They 
e with the Tory Attorney-General Saurin, that the only binding power of 





the Union is the strength of the English domination. ‘Tuey also agree with 
him that resistance to the Union is in the abstract a duty, and the exhibition 
of that resistance a mere question of prudence. ‘They will therefore resist the 
Union by all legal, peaceful, and constitutional means. 

“4, The plan for the restoration of the Irish Parliament is as follows—1. 




















That the county members should be increased to 173, in the manner hereafter 


specified. 2. That there should be 127 members returned from cities and 
towns, in the manner hereinafter mentioned. 3. That the county of Carlow, 
being the only county in Ireland with less than 100,000 inbabitants, should 
get an increase of one member, so as to kave three representatives ; that every 
other county having above 100,000 inhabitants should get an increase of two 
members; that every county ranging above 150,000 inhabitants should get an 
increase of three members, 

“ That every county ranging above 250,000 inhabitants should get an increase 
of four members. 

“That the county of Tipperary, having more than 400,000 inhabitants but 
less than 500,000, should get an increase of eight members. 

“That the county of Cork, having more than 700,000 inhabitants should 
get an increase of ten menbers. 

“5, With respect to the towns and cities, it is proposed that the city of 
Dublin, having more than 200,000 inhabitants, should have eight representa- 
toe _ for the parts North of the Liffey, and four for the parts South of 
the Liffey. 

“That the University of Dublin should continue on the basis of its present 
constituency, to send two members. 

“It is proposed that the city of Cork, having more than 100,000 inhabitants, 
shoul: have five members. 

“That the city of Limerick and town of Belfast, having respectively more 
than 50,000 inhabitants, should send four members each. 

“It is proposed that the town of Galway, and the citics of Waterford and 
Kilkenny, having respectively more than 200,000 inhabitants, should send each 
three members to Parliament. 

‘*That other towns having about 7,000 inhabitants should each send two 
members to Parliament ; and that forty-nine other towns, next highest in the 
ratio of population, should send one member each. 

“The following schedule of the different places to return members to the 
Iris: Parliament will show their relative population, and the number of mem- 
bers to be assigned to each. 

Cuunties. 


Popula- Mem- Popula- Mem- 


















tion. bers. tion. bers. 
Antrim..o.o..0+0+0. 316,909 .... 6 | Limerick........... 248,801 .... 6 
Armagh ...+0..00+8 + 220,134 ....5 | Londonderry..... eve 222,012 .... 
Carlow oosccccceses 81,988 .... 3 Longford ...0..c0e8 112,558 .... 
Cavan...... aia ate eied 227,933 .... 5 | Louth........ ceveve IOLMEE cece 
CIA cc cvcecscccas 258,322 .... 6 Mayo ...ee-eseeeeee 366.328 .... 
CORES 6:05.60 56ec0s00 PIED seek Meath.......... ooes 176,626 ..0. 
Donegal....+0...05 - 289.149 .... 6 Monaghan ......... 195.506 ... 
DOWN 200.000.0000 Obes sce F Queen’s County .... 145,851 .... 
Dubiin Couuty...... 176,012 .... 5 Roscommon..... 249,613 .... 
Fermanagh ........ 149,763 .... 5 Sligo... ik, ae 
Galway 81,564 .... 7 Tipperary . 402,563 ...6 
Kerry. 263,126 - 6 Tyrone.... 304,463 ....6 
Kildare... 108,424 4 Waterford . 148 233 1... 
Kilkenny..........+ 169,945 5 Westmeath ...... oo SUBS ..0: 
King’s County...... 144225 .... ¢ Wexford. ........08 183,716 .... 
LeUTiM .cccecccecese 141,58 00. 4 WEEIe co ccnccccecce SEED cess 
Towns. 
MOGGN 6 608.s6eecre, Reeteiesce dt Galway Town....... 33,120 .... 
Arklow....ccescsce. 4,083 cooe 1 Gace csicadnasssee 3,627 .... 
Armagh ..rcccccscoc. 9,470... KGlis.c.ccccccavs.c. 4326 2.6 
Athlone,.... Covecce Kilrush .s....cceeee. 3,996 «... 


Athy...ccccessccece Kiusale......-eece.e 7,312 4... 















Ballina... irae Kilkenny City. 23,741 ... 
Balliuaslo eee Killarney.... « 7,910 ° 
Ballymena... oe Limerick City.. 66,554 .. 
Ballyshanuon ....... Lisburn .......+ 5,218 
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Londonderry....... ; 
Longford....-...00- 4,516 .... 
Loughrea...cee.ese0. 6,268 .... 
Mallow wccccccsiese 5,929 coos 
Mountmellick....... 7 ae 
Mitchelstown....... 3,515 .... 
Monaghan.......-.. 3,848 .... 
Mullingat.....c+ce. 4295 .0.- 
Navan e.seccccccse. 4,416 oo. 
Naas..... ceccesesee 008 oo 

Nenagh ...-scoscee. 8,466... 


Bandon Bridge...... 
Bantry ....ecesecees 
Belfast ..ccce+seseee 
Boyle c.e.esseeseers 
BeaFecc scsvcoceses 58 .. 
Carlow ..ccccccccese 9,114 .0.- 
COR icccccseccces “HBOS 50% 
CMllaGcs<ce%ceccecs GALL v0s0 
Carrickfergus....... 8,706 .... 
Carrick-ou-Suir .....+ 




















Cashel ...cceccceces G07] 2000 ° 
Ceptlsher.+cccscicce 6,373 o.+ New Ross ...0+-00.. GO oc.< 
Charleville ......0. 4,766 .... Newtownards....... 4,442 .... 
Clonmell... 15,134... Newry .....- seenses oe 
Clonakilty 3,807 ° Parsonstown......+. 

Coleraine. 5,752 .. Rathkeale... ; 
Cork City .. - . 107,016 .... Roscommon ., ee 
Covrsccccccccsecee. 6,906 2.0. Roscrea ...20.eee.0e . mere 
Dingle..c...c.ccore 41,327 ooo SUZ .c0s'osccccvecces 15,152 .... 
Downpatrick......+. 4,784.... Skibbereen.,....6.. 4429 .... 
Dungarvan .....0..- 6527 .... Strabane .....0006.. 4,700 .... 
Dublin City ........ 204,155 .... Tipperary .......0. 6,972 wo. 
Dublin University... our RUE sk enna. care % + See 
Dasdak .cvccccsecee ICS «iss Tralee cecceessecces 9,008 .00. 
Dungannon......606 3,515 «2. SPMD pois: we'sinneine' 3,282 .... 
Drogheda.......0-.. 17,365... TUR: cr crcecsecs os NER ide 
Ennis cosceccccesses  Srhbl ove Tallamore......... os 6,842 .... 
Enniscorthy .....0.. 5,953 .... Waterford City...... 28,821 .... 
Enniskillen......... GBS nose Westport... iam 4448 .... 
Fermoy ..... ‘ « “Ge aac Wextord,... sees 10,673 


BOE PD Pt Bat Prt BD BBD Peat et ED haat ee ad Pe ft ND Pad and fd Pd Pf et DAD BD Pe POUR OUTRO Ae on 


PRS ee 0S BS BSS et es 8D De De ee ee TD 


Fethard, Co. Tip.... 3,405 .... | Youghal........0-.. 9,608 .... 

“The population is taken from the returns of 1831 ; which having been made 
for a different purpose, and without any reference whatever to the repeal of the 
Union, furnish a scale of unquestionable impartiality. 

“6. It is proposed that the right of voting should be what is called ‘ house- 
hold suffrage’; requiring six months’ residence in the counties; with the addi- 
tion in the towns of married men resident for twelve months, whether house- 
holders or not. 

“7, It is proposed that the mode of voting for Members of Parliament should 
certainly be by ballot. 

“8. The Monarch de facto of England at all times hereafter, whoever he 
may be, shall be Monarch de jure in Ireland. And so in case of a future 
Regency, the Regent de facto in England to be Regent de jure in Ireland. 

“9, The connexion between Great Britain and Ireland by means of the 
power, authority, and prerogatives of the Crown, to be perpetual, and incapable 
of change, or any severance or separation. 

“ The foregoing plan to be carried into effect according to recognized law 
and strict constitutional principle. 


“ Signed by order, 
“DanteEv O’ConnE.t, Chairman of the Committee.” 

In a speech on this document, Mr. O'Connell said, that the Queen 
had only to summon the Parliament, and then that Parliament could 
“legalize every thing,” as the English Parliament did after calling 
William the Third to the throne. He would have no distinctive oaths— 
none but the oath of allegiance. In forming the House of Lords, he 
would not object-to those who remained of the Irish Protestant Bishops 
having seats in it ; and if there were a deficiency of members, they could 
make it up with some of the Bishops of their own (the Roman Catholic) 
Church. 

At another meeting of the Association, on Wednesday, Mr. O’Hay 
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presented the report of a Sub-Committee on the appointment of “ Arbi- 

rators ” throughout the country to conduct justice-business among the 
Repealers. The report recommended that the candidates for the office 
should be appointed by the Association, on the recommendation of the 
Repeal wardens; that not fewer than three Arbitrators should be ap- 
pointed to each Petit Sessions district; that the penalty for refusing to 
abide by the award of the Arbitrators should be expulsioa from the 
Repeal Association ; with various details respecting the procedure to be 
observed. The report was unanimously adopted. 

There was a monster meeting at Roscommon on Sunday last, for the 
county. Some of the gentry of the neighbourhood had persuaded their 
tenantry to stay away; and when the men complained that the Galway 
Repealers had threatened to compel their attendance, their landlords 
applied to Government for protection. Accordingly, a force of troops 
and police was stationed in the town; but no occasion arose for their 
interference. Lord Ffrench and some of his relatives headed the pro- 
cession that convoyed Mr. O'Connell to the ground, about a mile from 
the town; and Mr. Geoffry Ffrench, of ‘Tomona, was appointed Chair- 
man of the meeting. There was little novelty in the proceedings. Mr. 
O’Connell’s allusion to the possibility of fighting appears to be a shade 
more distinct than usual: he was mentioning his first hope, “ of Father 
Mathew’s creation ”— 

Oh, how he loved Teatotalism! It was the finest effluence of human vir- 
tue; and he had made a rule that any one who disregarded its solemn obliga- 
tions and broke the pledge should not be admitted to the Repeal ranks. 
Napoleon had boasted of his body-guards, but he could boast of a more 
than imperial guard—a Christiangzuard of virtuous Teatotalers. ( Cheers.) 
The mighty moral miracle of 5,000,000 men pledged against intoxicating 
liquors had come from the hand of God; and he hailed it as the precursor of 
the liberty of Ireland. The man who drank might, to be sure, elevate his 
courage thereby, and go to the battle-field ; but in a little time he became tired, 
and was good for nothing. But if he had to go to battle, he should have the 
strong and steady Teatotallers with him; the Teatotal bands would play before 
them and animate them in the time of peril; their wives and daughters, thank- 
ing God for their sobriety, would be praying for their safety; and he told them 
there was not an army in the world that he would not fight with his Tea- 
totallers. (Long-continued cheering and waving of hats.) Yes, Teatotallism 
was the first sure ground on which rested their hope of sweeping away Saxon 
domination and giving Ireland to the Irish. (Renewed cheering.) 

He alluded to previous meeting$ of the kind— 

The last he had been present at was the meeting of meetings, the gigantic 
assemblage of ‘Tara hill; and on that spot, sacred to liberty and to Irish inde- 
pendence, where their princes were crowned and solemnly sworn to keep the 
foreigner and stranger from trespassing on their shores—where St. Patrick 
raised the standard of Christianity—on that spot be had proclaimed that the 
Union was void; that it was no union in point of constitutional law. ( Cheers.) 
One million five hundred thousand (!) persons had at Tara given their assent to 
the finding, and he came there that day to ask them to confirm the verdict. 
(Cries of “* We do so.”) 

After the meeting, between 400 and 500 persons dined together in a 
spacious marquee, erected at the rear of a large building formerly used 
as a gaol, but now converted into alunatic asylum. 





Major-General Sir Guy Campbell has investigated the circumstances 
attending the recent assassination of Adjutant Mackay, at Parsonstown 
Barracks; and has stated his opinion that the Regiment of the Fifth 
Fusileers is in the highest state of discipline, and not over-drilled by 
the Colonel. The Regiment is ordered to Dablin, to be succeeded at 
Parsonstown by the Seventy-second Highlanders. 


It has been reported in Dublin, that Government have resolved on is- 
suing a commission, whose labours are to commence during the ensu- 
ing recess, for the purpose of inquiring into the relations between land- 
lord and tenant in Ireland; and that their report on the subject will be 
laid before Parliament early next session, with a view to legislation. 
The Earl of Devon is named as Chairman of the Commission. The 
Dublin Evening Post adds, that Government are already in possession 
of some extraordinary information respecting the disputes between Mr. 
Shee and his tenants in Kilkeany; and that the harrassing system pur- 
sued in that particular district will be one of Sir Robert Peel’s topics in 
addressing the Commons. 

The Belfast Chronicle says that a bill is to be brought into Parliament 
by the Lord Chancellor to settle the subject of Presbyterian mar- 
riages— 

“ By it the right of Presbyterian clergymen to marry members of their com- 
munion to Episcopalians is completely recognized, and the most perfect equality 
established. There is, however, to be a publication of banns, as in the Es- 
tablished Church; the ceremony, also, is to be performed in the meeting-house, 
within canonical hours ; and a marriage-registry is to be kept.” 

The Chronicle adds, that the bill wus introduced into the House of 
Lords on the previous Wednesday. [The House, however, did not sit 
on that day. ] - 

The Dublin correspondent of the Morning Post says—“ Irish reapers 
are now going over to England and Scotland in great numbers; and it is 
now alleged that it was not Repeal, but the lateness of the harvest, 
which prevented them going before.” 

A trial of the Atmosphegic Railway from Kingstown to Dublin, was 
made on Saturday. Some carriages attached to an engine accomplished 
the distance of one and a half miles from Glasthule, in three and a half 
minutes, 


The Cork Constitutional relates the crime of a man who had been 
arrested near Kilereagh Abbey— 

“ Joun Mahony, a tailor by trade, went to the house of his brother, some 
distance from Macroom; where meeting his sister-in-law, a dispute arose 
between them, owing to her charging him with committing a robbery. He 
at length became exasperated, seized a graffawn, and, striking her on the 
head with it, broke in her skull, and she fell dead at his feet. He raised his 
arm to strike her a second time, but her daugliter ran to prevent him; on which 
he struck her also on the head with the murderous implement, and she 
spoke no more. A servant ‘girl ran towards him ; but she met a similar fate to 
that of her unfortunate mistress and child. The murderer then fastened up 
the door, and fled. When his brother returned, he knocked at the door; but 
receiving no answer, he forced it open, and was horrified on discovering the 
lifeless corpses of his wife, his child, and servant, stretched alongside each other.” 

One Peter Dolan has been arrested iu England, and incarcerated in 
Dubliv, on a charge of being the assassin of Lord Norbury, five years 
ago. He is supposed to have had no accomplice, and to have been ac- 
tuated by motives of private revenge. 








SCOTLAND. 

A dangerous accident has happened to the venerable Lord Lyne- 
doch— 

“ Though now in his ninety-fourth year, his Lordship is a keen sportsman, 
and, while following his favourite amusement gp horseback, in the Edzell Hills, 
near Brechin, Fortarshire, on Monday, the Moy on which he was riding 
wheeled suddenly round, on the discharge of his fowling-piece; whereby his 
Lordship was thrown to the ground with considerable violence. His Lordship 
was immediately taken to his shooting-quarters; ‘which, by advice of Dr. 
Guthrie, of Brechin, be the same day left for his seat in Perthshire; where, it 
is to be hoped, he will soon recover.” 


The following document, printed on a sheet of letter-paper, has been 
circulating in Forfarshire : it appears to be the answer of Lord Panmure 
to an application for a site for a “ free church ”— 

“TO MESSRS. DAVID AND JAMES LOW, AND JOHN ARCHIBALD, 


FORMERLY ELDERS, PARISH OF EDZELL. 
«* Brechin Castle, 3d August 1843. 


“ You foolish men—Return to your good old Kirk, where there is plenty of 
room; and when more is necessary you will be provided with it. 

« Return to that moderate, useful, and harmonious Church, for the establish- 
ment of which your forefathers fought and bled. 

“ Pay due and proper respect to the minister placed in the parish of Edzell 
by her most gracious Majesty. ’ 

“ Let peace and comfort and harmony surround your firesides ; and you will 
always find in me, as principal heritor, a friend ready to promote your wel- 


fare and happiness. 


“ Yours faithfully, PANMURE.” 


Foreign and¥ Colonial. 

Spary.—The Revolutionary Ministers carry all before them in the 
capital. The Queen gave a grand banquet at the Palace of the Prado 
on the 11th instant, in commemoration of the triumph of the “ national 
cause.” All the Ministers were present at it, except S. Lopez, who was 
indisposed. The Queen was very gay, and the Infanta was “ most 
gracious,” and evinced the greatest fondness towards her sister. The 
evening was terminated by a ball, at which General Serrano had 
danced with the Queen and General Narvaez with the Infanta. 

While on board the steamer Betis, on the 30th July, Espartero had 
issued a protest against the recent proceedings in Spain. It is drawn 
up by the Minister of the Interior as a report of what the General 
“said,” in the presence of the principal persons who accompanied him ; 
by whom itis attested. It is in these terms— 

“ That the state of insurrection in which various places (poblaciones) of the 
monarchy were, and the defection of the army and navy, obliged him, without 
permission of the Cortes, to quit the Spanish territory before the arrival of the 
period at which, according to the constitution, he would cease to be Regent of 
the kingdom, (debia cesar en el cargo de Regente del Reyno) : That considering 
that he caunot resign the deposit of the royal authority which was confided to 
him, excepting in the form which the constitution permits, nor upon any 
account (de ningun modo) deliver it up to those who unconstitutionally arro- 
gate to themselves the title of government, he protested, in the most solemn 
manner, against whatever may have been or may be done contrary to the 
constitution of the monarchy.” 

By a decree dated the 16th, Government had declared Don Baldo- 
mero Espartero, and those who signed his protest, deprived of their 
titles, ranks, employments, and decorations. 

In the provinces all did not go smoothly. An order of the Govern- 
ment, dated the 10th, interdicted the assembly of a “ General Junta,” 
which was to take place at Guernica on the 15th. The Junta at Bar- 
celona had again declared itself “supreme”; and Prim, who had 
arrived there to assume the Governorship, in vain endeavoured to con- 
ciliate the Exaltado majority. Blood had been shed, one man having 
been killed in an affray with the troops; and the Junta had withdrawn 
to Atarazanas. The discreet Echalecu, who had so long refused to re- 
cognize the revolution, now held the citadel in the name of the de facto 
Government, and refused to recognize the “ Supreme Junta.” The 
Saragossa Junta insistel on the establishment of a Central Junta at 
Madrid. It had displaced the Judges and the President of the Court, 
who differed from it. Another provincial trouble was the fierce demand 
of the Basque Provinces to have restored to them their fueros, abo- 
lished under Espartero; and promised to them agaia by the Moderados 
and the French. 

France.—The Commerce says, the forts of Paris are to be divided 
into two classes. The first will comprise the forts of Mont Valerien, 
the double couronne of St. Denis, of the East, Romainville, Noiry le 
Sec, Rosny, St. Maur, Charenton, and Bicetre. These nine forts are to 
be armed with 36 and 48 pounders. The second row of batteries is to 
mount a considerable number of howitzers and mortars of a new con- 
struction, some of which will throw shells containing 50 grenades. The 
second category will include the forts of Ivry, Arcueil, Vauvres, Issy, 
La Briche, and six other small forts designed to protect the plain from 
Pantin and St. Denis to Neuilly. They will be armed with 24- 
pounders and long pieces of 16 guns. Mounted batteries of 8 -pounders 
are always to be ready for sorties. The parks of artillery for each for- 
tress will be organized at the close of September. Draw-bridges are 
already erected to some of them, and the barracks and powder-maga- 
zines are rapidly advancing to completion. 

The National de l'Ouest, a Nantes paper, has the French version of 
the late untoward event at Newfoundland. The English story, it 
will be remembered, is, that the French fishermen had trespassed on 
the English fishing-grounds, and, repeatedly refusing to move off, 
were fired on by the Electra, and one man killed. The following is 
extracted from a letter in the Wutional, signed Maugras, and dated St. 
Pierre de Miquelon, July 23d— 

“T cannot leave my fellow countrymen in ignorance of an assassination 
which has just been committed by an officer of the English Royal Navy on the 
person of a French fisherman. ‘This unfortunate man was a native of Dinan, 
and had for some years fished at Newfoundland. He went out on the 16th in 
a boat, accompanied by two boys, to fish for cod. The calm and current car- 
ried him towards the great bank, and near a coast-guard vessel, which imme- 
diately fired at him twice. ‘The second ball struck him in the head, and killed 
him. The two boys, in their fright, neglected to take in the sails, and lay 
down in the boat to avoid the fate of the unfortunate fisherman, for two 
muskets were also fired at them. ‘The English vessel then took possession of 
the ‘boat, and carried it into Lameline, an English port. The next cay, the 
boat and the body of the fisherman were sent off with a letter to the Governor, 
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expressing regret at what had happened, and stating that the*boat had been 
fired at to frighten those who were in it, and not with an jntention of injuring 
them: as if it was the practice to fire ball when there is no intention of hitting 
those who are fired at; and, note well, that it was the officer in command of 
the vessel who fired. The Governor immediately sent the schooner Gentille 
to Lameline to institute an inquiry. The English cflicer went on board to apolo- 
gize; and acknowledged that he had caused the disaster, but persisted in saying 
that he had no intention of hitting the man. He was told tliat he could easily 
have taken possession of the boat, if it was really trespassing, without firing 
ball on inoffensive men, who could not control the elements. It is true that 
French fishermen are forbidden to fish on the English coast, but this man was 
not fishing; he was under sail, and endeavouring to leave the coast. This 
event may bring on others of greater gravity: for the English fishermen are 
constantly at St. Pierre, and nobody hurts them; but on the contrary, some 
time ago, a French war-schooner saved an English fishing-hoat which had 
grounded; the commandant had the boat repaired, the crew of the schooner 
dried the cod, reloaded the boat, and gave the crew provisions to continue 
their fishing. Where is the parallel? The Governor immediately sent the 
Gentille to St. John’s, the residence of the English Governor, with an account 
of this voluntary assassination, which plunges in misery the unhappy family of 
this fisherman.” 

The Puris Globe avers that the facts have been misrepresented by 
both English and French journals— 

“ First of all, there was no sort of collision between the English corvette, 
the Electra, and the French fishermen. The men said to be killed or wounded 
by the firing from that vessel are in most excellent health. But what is un- 
fortunately but too true is the following. A pinnace belonging to the Electra, 
whilst taking its rounds, perceived a French sailing-boat fishing on the English 
grounds. The officer commanding the pinnace hailed the French barque; but 
the latter, in place of lying-to, set sail, and, being more rapid in its rate of 
going than the other, lessened the distance every moment. The English 
pinnace hailed again, but ineffectually ; and the English officer then fired a 
musket charged with powder ; but the French boat continuing its way, he fired 
with ball; and accidentally the shot took effect, as aman was mortally wounded. 
We say accidentally, for every person of any candour who has beheld the sea, 
were it only in M. Gudin’s pictures, must perceive that chance goes for a great 
deal when a ball hits, the perpetual movement of the waves not allowing the 
person firing to take good aim. ‘The officer to whom so great a misfortune 
occurred regretted it bitterly. It would certainly have been better to have 
allowed the trespasser to escape with a few miserable fish than to have killed 
aman. ‘The oflicer at once sent a report tothe Captain of the Electra, placing 
himself at the disposal of the French authorities, to make every possible re- 
paration. It appears that it is by the report of the Captain of the English 
vessel, communicated by the Minister of Foreign Affairs in England, with 
offers of every fair satisfaction, that this affair has been known in France: 
and, whilst the journals were busy with their warlike articles, the French 
Ministry was already in the way of obtaining reparation.” 

The Constitutionnel has a silly story, how Queen Pomaré of Tahiti 
had hoisted her flag in returning a salute from the French corvette 
Boussole, instead of hoisting the French flag; and how Captain Vrig- 
naud, the commander of the Boussole, obliged her to hoist the flag of 
“the protecting Power”; anchoring between the shore and the English 
corvette Talbot, “‘ determined on firing on both sides should he not 
obtain satisfaction.” Referring to the foregoing Anti-British passages, 
the Journal des Débats remarks, with good feeling and sense fully ap- 
preciated on this side of the Channel— 

“ But to return to things more serious than the caprices of her Majesty Queen 
Pomaré, what calls for severe condemnation is, the incredible fury and perse- 
verance with which a portion of the French press strives to magnify all griev- 
ances whether just or unjust, to aggravate mere fortuitous misfortunes by 
perverting their nature, to render an allied Government morally and intention- 
ally responsible for the imprudence or silliness or even the ill-will of any of its 
agents, and to reject beforehand all thoughts of explanations or reparation. 
There are journals that almost every day solely labour to prove that England 
has a monomania, a fixed idea, which is to molest, vex, and insult France. 
The mission of the press is to enlighten the public mind, to correct prejudices, 
and calm old enmities; on the contrary, it does mostly but revive, foster, and 
envenom both. We complain of having no sincere allies in the whole world ; 
and how can we obtain any and keep them when our first care is to treat them 
as enemies, to conctrue all their acts into insults, and to view every accidental 
misfortune as a premeditated insult? Let it be well understood, nothing in- 
jures us so much in the regard of Europe and of the world as that quarrelsome, 
discontented, and jealous tone, which we seem to assume on every occasion, and 
to seek every opportunity of exhibiting. If the voice of the Radical press were 
to be taken for the voice of the country, there would henceforth be no possible 
treaties, alliances, peace, or security: all that would be left to us would be to 
go to war with the whole world, without motive orpbject : we must then resign 
ourselves to be no longer reckoned a rational, moral, and civilized people, and 
prepare to revert to a barbarous condition.” 


Iraty.—The Augsburg Gazette says, that a report having been 
raised at Bologna, that French troops had landed at Ravenna and 
Ancona, acrowd of young men assembled, armed with swords and 
pistols, and raised seditious cries; some shots were even fired at the 
Police. Troops were immediately called out, and cannon planted in 
the streets. An attempt to blow up the powder-magazine was dis- 
covered. Austria was prepared to march more troops to the place, on 
the first appearance of further disturbances. 

Unirep Srates.— The packet-ship Independence, which left New York 
on the Sth, has just arrived, with intelligence a day later than that brought 
by the last steamer. A letter from Mr. Linn, Senator of Missouri, the 
great supporter of the Oregon claim in Congress, and also an advocate 
for the immediate occupation of that territory, had just been published. 
He expresses a hope that suceess may crown the efforts for negotiating 
atreaty on the exciting subject, provided American interests be not 
sacrificed. 

The commercia! accounts in the papers are of a cheering character. 








Business was gradually improving, and confidence returning. The | 


value of most descriptions of stock was advancing, and every hope was 
indulged in that, before many weeks shall have passcd away, matters 
will assume a more healihy tone than for some months past. 

A bill had been intreduced into the Legislature of Mississippi, 
pledging the faith of that State to the payment or redemption of the 
bonds sold on account of the Planters Bank of Mississippi, and the 
Mississippi Union Bank. 

The Standard’s correspondent gleans some gossip— 

“ English readers will find amusement in the absurd notions entertained in 
America regarding British proceedings in China. Our friends now vow and 
declare that her Majesty Queen Victoria shortly intends pounsing on the 
Japanese empire. They preterid to have made the inportant discovery that 
Captain Belcher, of the British Navy, has been ordered to make a survey of 














the Japanese coasts and seas, and that England is determined on getting pos- 
session. 

“ An attempt has becn made to assassinate Mr. Wickliffe, the Postmaster- 
General of the United States. A dagger was plunged into his breast, but we 
are happy to find there is every prospect of his recovery. The would-be mur- 
pee out to be insane, and has been committed to a lunatic asylum 
or life. 

“ From Canada we learn good accounts of the wheat-crop. It net only has 
a fine appearance, but is so far advanced as to be beyond the chance of danger 
from fly or rust. This is extremely gratifying, for the only means of creating 
a revival of trade is abundant crops from the ground.” 

West Inpies.—The West India mail brings intelligence from Ja- 
maica to the 24th July. The papers mention fears that the crop of 
next year would be injured by the want of rain. Several shocks of 
earthquake had been felt. The colony was perfectly quiet at the date 
of these advices; but the planters complained as usual of the dearness 
aad insufficiency of lafour. The weather was extremely hot and 
sultry. From Barbados, to the 19th, the report of the crops was 
favourable. 

The session of the Combined Court of Policy of Demerara was 
opened on the 18th, (the day preceding the departure of the packet,)} 
by the Governor; whose speech is very short, and carefully unim- 
portant. 





Miscellaneous. 

Espartero has arrived in England. The Prometheus, Lieutenant 
Frederick Lowe Commander, with the Spanish party on board, entered 
Falmouth on Saturday; but proceeded to Portsmouth, and thence to 
Havre, to take up the Dutchess of Vittoria and her daughter. The 
steamer came to an anchor at Woolwich at eleven o'clock en Wednes- 
day morning. Sir Francis Collier, Chief Superintendent of the Dock- 
yard, went on board, and stated to the Duke of Vittoria, on the part of 
the Government, that every accommodation both for himself and his 
suite would be most gladly rendered; carriages for the conveyance of 
himself and suite to town being in readiness. The Duke, however, 
declined the offer, having previously arranged to embark in a small 
steamer for Hungerford Wharf; where the carriages of the Embassy 
were in aitendance to receive him. He added, that he wished his visit 
to be as private as possible. He was warm in the expression of his 
acknowledgments for the kindness of the British Government ; and in 
that he was echoed by the Dutchess, and his niece Lady Eladia 
Espartero. The Duke and his suite, after Lord Bloomfield, the Com- 
mander of the Royal Arsenal, had paid his respects, proceeded to Hun- 
gerford, and thence to Mivart’s Hotel. The following is a list of the 
Spanish noblemen and gentlemen who accompanied the Ex-Regent— 

General Van Halen, Count of Pericamps; Don Ag. Noguezas, Minister 
of War; Don P. Gomez de la Serna, Minister of the Interior; Don Juan 
Lacarte, Brigadier-General ; Don Fernando Batarreche, Inspector of Medicine ; 
Don Celestino Garcia, Military Intendant; Don Cyissiano Montesimo, Secre- 
tary to his Highness the Regent; Don Juan Mendidagoitis, Secretary to the 
Minister of the Interior. ‘The military officers accompanying the Duke are 
Don Pedro Falcon, Doa Rafael Mendirate, Don Ventura Bancairtezni, Don 
Miguel Conde de Iborani, Don Blas Osio, Don Francesco Serrano, Don 
Luciano Marietta, and Don Beinon Merodinno. ‘The cnly servants in attend- 
ance are three men and one woman. 

Soon after their arrival at the hotel, Colonel Wylde, Equerry to 
Prince Albert, had a lengthened interview with General Espartero, and 
subsequently with the members of the staff who accompanied the 
Regent to this country. Throughout Thursday the hotel was besieged 
by visiters of all ranks. The Duke of Wellington, who was among the 
earliest, inscribed his name in the visiters’ book thus—‘ Field Mar- 
shal the Duke of Wellington et Capitan-General Duque de Ciudad 
Roderigo.” The Earl of Aberdeen, Sir Robert Peel, the Earl of Cla- 
rendon, Viscount Mahon, Earl of Listowel, Lord Campbell, Lord and 
Lady Blomfield, also visited the Regent. 


Chevalier Aranjo Ribeira has arrived in town. This gentleman is 
charged by the Brazilian Government with authority to reopen nego- 
tiations with her Majesty’s Government, for the purpose of effecting a 
new commercial treaty between Great Britain and the empire of the 
Brazils.x— Globe. 


The Duke and Dutchess of Cambridge, the Princess Mary, and suite, 
have arrived at the chateau of Rumpenheim, on a visit to the Heredi- 
tary Grand Duke and Dutchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz ; whence they 
will proceed on visits to several members of the family of Hesse Cassel. 
The Duke of Cambridge is expected to return home at the end of next 
month; but the Dutchess and Princess Mary will prolong their stay on 
the Continent until late in the autumn. 

The Queen Dowager has received intelligence that the Dutchess of 
Saxe-Meiningen gave birth to a daughter on the 6th instant; the 
Dutchess having had only one child before, the Prince Hereditary, born 
in April 1826. 

The annual Ministerial dinner at Greenwich took place on Saturday, 
at the Crown and Sceptre Tavern. Sir Robert Peel and several of 
the Cabinet were there; Lord Stanley presiding; but we do not find 
in the list the name of the Duke of Wellimgton, Sir James Graham, 
the Earl of Ripon, or the Earl of Aberdecn. Some who were not 
Ministers were present; as Lord Abinger. 

The Earl of Ripon remains at his Putney seat, suffering from severe 
and protracted illness. 

We regret to Jearn from a correspondent at Gloucester, that the 
venerable Sir Matthew Wood is seriously indisposed, at his residence in 
that neighbourhood.—Morning Chronicle. 

A letter from Southampton reports the death of Mr. Barlow Hoy, the 
former Member for the borough; who was killed in an accident, while 
shooting abroad. 

Sir William Follett netted, in special retainers at these Assizes, 4,000/. 
in fees.— Western Times 





A petition was presented to the House of Lords on Tuesday, by the 
Attorney-General, at the Queen’s command, from Sir Augustus d’Este, 
praying to be summoned to the House as a Peer, by the titles which the 
Duke of Sussex held. The petition was referred to the Committee of 
Priviieges to consider and report—of course, next session; when the 
delicate question will probably be discussed all over again, The thing 
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to meet the case would have been creation, not summons; but the Con- 
servative Ministers do not appear to affect that course. ‘The endow- 
ment of the new Royal Duke would be a difficulty for any Minister, — 

A petition was presented to Parliament, on Tuesday, from the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, expressing the belief that “ one 
great means for terminating slavery will be found in giving the fullest 
encouragement to the produce of free labour, come from what country 
it may, by allowing of its introduction into the British markets on equal 
terms with that from the British Colonies and plantations abroad”; 
and, for that and other similar reasons, praying Parliament “ to pass 

» such measures as shall allow of the introduction of the free- grown pro- 
duce of all nations into the British markets on equal terms with that 
from the British Colonies ; and which shall also provide for the intro- 
duction of the produce of nations where slavery at present unhappily 
exists, on similar terms, contemporaneously with the abolition of slavery 
by such nations.” 

A Select Committee of the House & Commons have presented a re- 
port recommending that a bill should be brought into Parliament, at an 
early period next session, to prohibit the production of smoke from fur- 
naces and steam-engines; as they consider it quite practicable to sup- 
press the nuisance. It is hinted that smoke from privaie fires may 
eventually be suppressed. 

We are informed that a paper containing the signatures of nearly 
1,000 of the clergy to a protest against Tractarianism has been with- 
drawn from circulation, in consequence of the earnest remonstrauces of 
several of the Bishops.x—O./ford Chronicle. 





The British Association for the Advancement of Science has met 
this year at Cork. The remoteness of the place, and the cost of the 
voyage from London, which is much greater than in other directions, 
appear to have much diminished the attendance; and the rapacity of 
the lodging-house-keepers is not likely to reconcile visiters to the 
journey to the “far West;” enormous ren‘s being charged by the week. 
The proceedings commenced on Wednesday the 16th instant, by the 
meeting of the General Committee to arrange the business of the week. 
The only announcement of importance was a Government grant of 
1,000/.,, at the request of the Association, for the publication of the 
catalogues of stars in the Histoire Celeste of Lalande, and of Lacaille’s 
catalogue. The money was not, however, given with good grace. The 
first answer to the request was in the shape of inquiries as to the cause 
of the alleged poverty of the Association ; which was stated to be the 
falling-off in life subscriptions: and those queries being answered, 
the money was granted with a caution, that it was not to be a prece- 
dent—a growl, and a “take that and have done with you.” ‘The Asso- 
ciation, however, have wisely overlooked the manner of it, and returned 
thanks for the “ liberal grant.” 

The first general meeting was held on Thursday evening, in the Corn 
Exchange; when the Marquis of Northampton (in the room of Lord 
Francis Egerton, the President of last year, who was kept away by in- 
disposition) resigned the Presidency to the Earl of Rosse. Mr. John 
Taylor, the Treasurer, read the accounts? The sum received at Man- 
chester from, members was 1,737/ ; contributions and sale of books, 
3721. ; ladies’ and sectional tickets, 364. The sums paid in grants for 
prosecuting scientific purposes was 1,565/. The property of the Asso- 
ciation was—in Three per Cent Consols, 5,500/. ; balance of cash, 4961; 
unsold reports, say 1,000/; total, 6,700. The receipts at Cork had 
been 6001. 

The seven sections met on Thursday morning, and commenced their 
labours of reading and discussing papers. The rooms were tolerably 
well filled. We subjoin some of the notable points most interesting to 
the general reader; following in the main the report of the Morning 
Post— 

Section A; Mathematical and Physical Science.-—A paper was read on 
Thursday, by Mr. Scott Russell, on the principles of constructing buildings for 
public meetings. The first and self-evident principle is, that every auditor should 
be so situated that no one before him should obstruct the view of the speaker, 
nor that he sliould obstruct the view of the person behind. ‘To cffect this in such 
a manner as to place the greatest number of persons within the sound of the 
speaker’s voice, Mr. Russell proposes, that the floor should be constructed in a 
geometrical curve, descending from the speaker to a certain distance, and then 
rising again in such a manner that each auditor shall be nine inches above the 
person before him. Buildings have been constructed on this principle in Scot- 
land, whercin four thousand persons can hear most distinctly. My. Russell cal- 
culates that a speaker in the open air may be heard at a distance of 280 feet ; 
and within an area of that diameter it would be possible, on his principle, to 
accommodate fifteen thousand auditors. He also showed that a building con- 
structed on the principle he proposed was best calculated to destroy the in- 
equalities of echoes, which in some buildings prevent the speakers from being 
heard. 

Mr. Henry Dircks read a paper on a shadowless gas-burner ; which gave rise 


to a discussion on the formation of chimnics to increase the draught and pre- | 


vent smoking. One part of the invention, and that which particularly gave 
rise to the discussion, is the form of the glass chimney, which is of the shape 
of an inverted cone. This form of chimney, Mr. Dircks says, tends to open 
the upper part of the flame, and thereby improves its brightness. Several 
persons suggesting that the same principle might be applicd to ordinary fire 
chimnies, Mr. Dircks said, that in Glasgow that method of constructing chim- 
nies had for some time past been adopted with very great success. It appeared 
to be the opinion of all the members who spoke upon the subject, that smoky 
chimnies might be prevented by enlarging the apertures at the top, in the shape 
of an inverted cone. 

On Friday, Mr. Eaton Hodgkinson produced a report concerning the im- 
perfect elasticity of solid bodies. The general result of his experiments is, that 
all metals are weakened by constant use, and that their internal structure 
becomes altered. He was led to infer that even the slightest weight bearing on 
a metallic body diminished its elastic power, and produced a change in its in- 
ternal structure. He found, for example, that when experimenting on a bar of 
iron, the fiftieth part of the weight requisite to break the bar produced a per- 
manent set, and that the elasticity of the metal was consequently injured. 

On Monday, Mr. Scott Russell read a paper, the result of a series of 
experiments on the formation of ships with a view to overcoming the 
resistance of the waves, calculated to have important results. 

Secrion C; Geology and Physical Geography.—The subject which occu- 
pied this section on ‘Thursday morning, was the evidence which the face of the 
country presents, in the counties of Sligo and Mayo, of a great Northern drift. 
The immense blocks of granite which are there found, removed to a great 
distance from the rocks whence only they would have been severed, gave rise 
to an interesting discussion respecting the causes by which those erratic blocks 














could have been transported to the positions they now occupy. Mr. Hopkins, 
Mr. Lyell, and Mr. Murchison were of opinion that the buoyant properties of 
floating ice afforded the most rational explanation of the phenomena, and they 
adduced various instances of similar depositions of erratic blocks in different 
parts of Europe and in North America. Mr. Lyell said that, in his opinion, 
the lands were at the time submerged in the ocean, and that the summits of 
the hills alone rose abeve the level of the water, ty which the progress of the 
floating ice was arrested, and being melted at a higher temperature, the masses 
of rocks inclosed within them were deposited on the submerged vallies. 

A paper of much interest, on the phanomena and theory of earthquakes, was 
read by Professor Rogers; who undertook to prove that the motion of the 
earth during earthquakes is generally undulatory, like the waves of the ocean, 
and that the effect is not produced by a sudden concussion from some deeply 
seated force radiating towards the surface. 

At a general meeting of the Association on Saturday, Professor Owen 
delivered a lecture ou the bones recently discovered in New Zealand, 
of a gigantic kind, of the ostrich species, to which he has given the 
name Dinornis— 

The first intimation in this country of the previous existence of such a bird 
was reccived by Professor Owen from a gentleman who brought Lim a small 
portion of one of the discovered bones. ‘The bird to which the bones belonged 
must have stood sixteen feet high, although it could not have had the power of 
flight. Some doubt is entertaincd whether such a bird does not at present 
exist in the unexplored parts of New Zealand, especially as from the condition 
of the bones they could not be more than one hundred years old. The Pro- 
fessor did not, however, mention, in confirmation of this opinion, fhe ‘reports 
of recent travellers, (Americaus, it must be owned,) who aver they saw such a 
bird in New Zealand. e 

At the meeting of the General Committee, on Monday, it was resolved 
that the next meeting of the Association should be held at York, in 
September; aud Dr. Pococke, Dean of Ely, havieg been elected Presi- 
dent for the next year, the meeting separated. 





The Glasgow Citizen mentions a case in which a vessel, by the use 
of water-tight bulkheads, has been saved from the fate of the Pegasus— 

“The Margaret, of Hull, a large and powerful steamer, intended for the 
African trade, struck ona rock near Oban, on Tuesday last, when on her 
passage from Hull to Liverpool. The damage sustained was so great that the 
water instantly rushed in, and in less than ten minutes the fore-hold was com- 
pletely filled. Fortunately, the vessel was divided into water-tight compart- 
ments, and being thus saved from sinking, was got into port at Oban. ‘The 
Margaret is quite new. She had a cargo on board for Liverpool, but no pas- 
sengers; and the fore-Lold being filled with casks of oil, the cargo is little 
injured. The whole damage will, we are informed, be repaired at a cost of 
little more than 100/.” 
So that, in this case, there is also a considerable pecuniary saving for 
the proprietors. 


The Autocrat of Russia does not neglect the encouragement of science 
—especiully, it appears, when it offers g§actical advantages to his pos- 
sessions. Mr. Murchison has been engaged this spring and summer in 
an examination of Poland and the Carpathian mountains, in order to the 
publication of a work on the geology of Russia. On his return to Eng- 
land, he found that the Emperor, who had already conferred upon him 
the decoration of St. Anne in diamonds, had further acknowledged his 
services to Russian geology by two handsome presents. One is a 
colossal vase, of Hyaline quartz (Avanturine) upon a pedestal of 
porphyry; both materials extracted from the Altaic mountains, and 
wrought at Kolyvan. The vase bears the following legend, inscribed 
by means of gulvanism on the base—‘ Gratia Imperatoris totius Russie 
Rodevico Murchison, geologia Russie exploratori, 1843.” The other 
present isa plateau of watered damask steel, wrought at Slataust in the 
Ural mountains, with gold ornaments ia relief, representing the chief 
mining operations of those parts, and bearing, in Russian, this inserip- 
tion—‘ To the geologist Murchison, in testimony of its peculiar esteem, 
the Administration of the Mines of Russia.” 


The Times publishes a narrative by an Akoondzadeh, the son of 
one of the principal persons at Herat, of whose veracity Colonel 
Sheil, the British Consul at Tehran, judges favourably, av who states 
that he wagin Bokhara when Colonel Stoddart and Capiain Conolly 
were execed by order of the King; for he says that they actually 
were killed. The narrator was under obligations to Colonel Stoddart, 
who had once purchased some of his family out of captivity; and he 
was employed by the British authorities in Cabul to convey messages 
and money to Captain Conolly. He was himself seized by the King of 
Bokhara, and subject to hardships, being imprisoned part of the time 
with a Greek servant of Captain Conolly’s; but eventually he was re- 
leased, though stripped of every thing that he possessed—no small 
amount. The precise motive for the execution does not appear; but 
the circumstances iumediately attending it are thus described— 

“On Tuesday [the 12th June] at night, their quarters were entered by 
several men, who stripped them, and carried thei off to prison; but I do not 
know whether it was to the black well or some other. In stripping Colonel 
Stoddart, a lead pencil was found in the lining of his coat, and some papers in 
his waist. ‘These were taken to the Ameer; who gave orders that Colonel 
Stoddart should be beaten with heavy sticks until he disclcsed who brought the 
papers, and to whom he wrote. He was most violently beaten, but he revealed 
nothing; he was beaten repeatedly for two or three days. On Friday the 8th 
or 9th (the 7th) of Jemmadee-ool-Eovel, (17th of June,) the Ameer gave 
orders that Colonel Stoddart should be killed, in the presence of Captain 
Conolly, who was to be offered life if he would become a Mahomedan. In the 
afternoon they were taken outside the prison into the street, which is a kind of 
small square. Their hands were tied across in front. Many people assembled 
to behold the spectacle. Their graves were dug before their eyes. Colonel 
Stoddart exclaimed aloud at the cruelty and tyranny of the Ameer. His head 
was then cut off with a knife. The chief executioner then turned to Captain 
Conolly, and said, ‘The Ameer spares your life if you will become a Mus- 
sulman.’ Captain Conclly answered, ‘Colonel Stoddart has been a Mussul- 
man for three years, and you have killed him: you killed Yoosoof too: I will 
not be‘a Mussulman, and L am ready to die.’ Saying which, he stretched forth 
his neck. His head was then cut off. Their bodies were interred in the graves 
which had been dug; and I myself have seen the spot and the small hillocks 
which mark the place. One of the executioners gave me the foregoing relation ; 
and, moreover, be offered to bring me the heads, if I chose, that 1 might take 
them with me; but I refused this offer.” 

Mr. Aymer, an American, well known as an exhibiter of feats of 
agility, met with a fatal accident at the Circus belonging to Mr. Batty, 
in Jersey, on the 17th: in executing a double summerset, a feat 
deemed next to impossible, Mr. Ay mer fell on his neck, and died on 
the spot. 
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A letter in the Northern Star from Mrs. Williams states, that the 
paragraph which has been going the round of the papers, to the effect 
that her husband, Zephaniah Williams, the Chartist colleague of Frost 
and Jones, had committed murder in New South Wales and been 
hanged, is wholly unfounded. She says that she has had a letter from 
the Home Office, in which it is stated that a person of the name of Wil- 
liams had recently been executed in New South Wales, but not her 
husband, who is alive. 


POSTSCRIPT. = 


This morning, Prince Albert’s birthday, opens auspiciously, for it 
clears up rumours which sufliced yesterday to create alarm, if not 
“panic,” on ’Change. First, the sudden departure of the French 
Princes was thought to be ominous of evil; but the City correspondent 
of the Times explains that their trip was intended to be hasty, and was 
for the friendliest purpose— 

“ It appears that King Louis Philippe, having heard of the intention of her 
Majesty to take a sea-excursion, and believing that she would touch at a French 
port, sent his sons to her to inform her, that in that case, he would proceed down 
to the coast to pay his respects. The Princes having delivered their message, 
and finding the Queen occupied with the prorogation of Parliament, and not 
likely to commence the excursion for some time, paid their visit to Woolwich, 
and departed, without dreaming that anxious minds would be constructing all 
sorts of theories from their movements. This story, from the known courtesy 
of Louis Philippe, has every appearance of credibility.” 

It is corroborated by the Court rumours which we have copied from 
the Post, and by the Zimes in an editorial article, which speaks of the 
invitation as accepted; gladly recognizing “in the reciprocated amity 
of sovereigns a guarantee for perpetual and friendly intercourse between 
their respective subjects.” 








Another rumour, raised yesterday by a Sheerness correspondent of 
the Times, was, that a French merchantman had been brought into that 
port, captured by the Cyelops war-steamer, and having on board a 
quantity of fire-arms, with which she was proceeding to the coast of 
Ireland. This morning, that story is admitted to be unfounded ; but it 
is stated as undeniable, that a letter was received from an officer on 
board the Cyclops armed steamer by another officer on board the Cam- 
perdown, stating that a French schooner was boarded in the port of 
Cork, and the discovery of a large quantity of arms and ammunition led 
to the arrest of all parties on board, and the seizure of the ship and 
cargo. A City correspondent of our own points out, that the Sheerness 
rumour is old, having appeared in the Shipping Gazette so long ago as 
Tuesday: and the bungling throws doubt on the whole story ; for such 
a report is likely to have reached London much faster from Cork itself, 
where there are London reporters attending the meeting of the British 
Association, than through a circuitous gossiping correspondence from 
ship to ship. 


Last night’s Gazette contains a Treasury Notice, “ That the holders 
of the accountable receipts or certificates given by Captain Charles 
Elliot, R.N., late her Majesty’s Chief Superintendent of Trade in China, 
for the British-owned opium, entitled to compensation, may, on or 
after Wednesday the 30th day of August 1843, apply at the office of 
the Paymaster of Civil Services, at the Treasury Chambers, Whitehall, 
London, for payment”; the receipts in question to be delivered at the 
Treasury Chambers two days before the demand for payment. 


Advices from Barcelona, of the 18th instant, anticipate a sanguinary 
counter-revolution in that city. General Arbuthnot, the commander of 
the citadel within the town, had been Jeaten off in an attack on 
Alarazanas, made at Prim’s suggestion. 





Letters from Constantinople of the 7tb instant state that Petronie- 
witch and Wutchich, the “ favourite aversions ” of the Russian Em- 
peror, had positively refused to quit Servia. ‘They mention reports 
posterior to those transmitted by Colonel Sheil, affirming that Colonel 
Stoddart and Captain Conolly were still aliveia Bokhara : these reports 
had been received through Persia, India, and subsequently from 
“ several Bokhara gentlemen of influence, now on the way to the Hadj, 
or pilgrimage of Mecca, and a person upon whose veracity we place 
the most implicit reliance.” 

The South Wales reporter of the Z'imes describes a daring outrage at 
Llanon, on ‘Tuesday. A party of rioters, many hundreds in number, 
headed by Rebecca, beset the house of Mr. Edwards, an impropriator 
of tithes, and shot at him through the window as he lay ill in bed; his 
wife and daughter being endangered by the shots. Miss Edwards at 
length induced them to depart; but they ravaged the garden, and fired 
at a woman, wounding a child that she held. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanos, Frirnay AFTERNOON. 

The Funds were firm at the beginning of the week; the improved prices of 
Saturday being fully maintained, A reaction of nearly 4 per cent occurred 
previously to this afternoon; occasioned partly by the slight decline of the ex- 
changes, partly by the bad weather, and partly by the appearances of the politi- 
cal horizon, Considerable alarm was occasioned today by the publication of a 
third edition of the Zimcs announcing the capture and carrying into Sheerness 
by the Cyclops steam-frigate of a French vessel laden with arms proceeding to 
Ireland. During the momentary panic occasioned by this intelligence, Consols 
fell from 943 to 94; but as it soon became apparent that there must be some 
mistake in the announcement, the market recovered, and the closing price is 
9444. During the week there have been sorae large speculative sales made by 
parties who occasionally influence the market, and who have the credit of ob- 
taining early political information: the great mass of the public, however, con- 
tinue to invest ; and the scarcity of Stock thus occasioned opcrates to keep up 
the market, or rather to check the fall, which would under other circumstances 
have been produced by the speculative operations just noticed. There is no 
change in the value of Exchequer; nor in that of money ; which can hardly be 
said to be in demand, although sought fur on loan or discount, at the rate 
of 2 per cent per annum. 

The following are the periods fixed for closing and reopening the books of 
he various Stocks, the Dividends upon which become due in October— 








Sxur. Oren. 

Bank Stock......... seseee Friday Ist September....Tuesday 17th October. 
Three per Ceut Reduced ... Friday lst September....Thursday 19th October. 
Three-and-a-half per Cent 

Gitto .....eeeeeeeee eee Friday Ist September.... Friday 20:h October. 
Ditto, 1818... eeee. Thursday 7th September.. Tuesday 17th October. 
Lovg Annuities ........... Friday Ist Sepiember...,. Wednesday 18th October. 
Annuities for Termsof Years Friday 8th September... .. Friday oth October. 
Old Annuities...........+. Monday 4th September.,.Monday 16th October. 

The business of the Foreign Market has scarcely been of any importance. 
Mexican Bonds, which had given way about 1 per cent, have rallied again, and 
recovered their lost ground. By a late arrival, intelligence has been received 
that a further sum of 60,000 Ps Ma on account of the Dividends was ready for 
shipment at ‘Tampico ; and as on its arrival the funds in the hands of the agents 
will be only 20,000 dollars short of the amount required to pay half a year’s 
dividend, it is considered certain that a dividend will be paid in October next. 
Spanish Stock has not fluctuated so much as usual, but has had rather a 
downward tendency during the last few days; the speculators being alarmed at 
the reportcd movements at Barcelona and Saragossa. The high price of this 
stock under cxisting circumstances is quite a problem; and its solution has 
been aitempted by a statement that the Ex-Queen of Spain, and those acting 
for and with her in the late revolution, have deemed it advisable to support the 
credit of Spain in the foreign markets by making large purchases; and that 
during the last three of four weeks, a broker who has heen employed by their 
agents has purchased nearly a million of stock; thus giving an artificial charac- 
ter to the market, and causing the price to keep up as it bas done. Portuguese 
Bonds are rather on the advance, in anticipation of the ultimate arrangement 
of the Tariff: the business transacted has been, however, unimportant. Co- 
lumbian is rather heavy ; Brazilian at an advance of about 1 per cent: while 
Chilian continues in demand, and has been quoted at 100, the Deferred Stock 
being 39. The Dutch Two-and-a-half per Cent Bonds are still suffering under 
the threatened infliction of the property-tax, and have a downward tendency: 
the Five per Cents are better supported, in consequence of nearly a half- 
year’s dividend being due upon them. 

The business transacted in Shares has been of a very general nature; and the 
prices of the Railway Shares have been well supported. Great Western do 
not give way under the curtailment of the dividend, and our quotations are the 
the same as last week. A considerable advance has taken place in North 
Midland ; and the low value of money appears gradually to be forcing the in- 
vestment of capital in alnost every description of share which promises a re- 
turn for its employment. 

Saturpay, TwEtve o'cLOck. 

The English Funds are at yesterday’s prices, with scarcely any thing doing : 
the only price at which business has occurred in Consols being 944. Ex- 
chequer Bills are the same. 

In the Foreign Market prices are nominally the same as yesterday. Some 
inquiry has been made after Portuguese Converted Bonds, and the price is 
consequently quoted higher, viz. 424; but we cannot learn that any bargains 
have occurred. 

The business in Railway Shares has been confined to the following—Bir- 
mingham and Derby, 48; Edinburgh and Glasgow, 49; Blackwall, 4}. 

Saturpay, Two o’cLock. 

The English Funds close rather more firmly ; Consols, both for Money and 
Account, having been done at 943; the last price being 944 3. Business in 
the Foreign Market has been unimportant. Dutch Stock has given way 
slightly, in consequence of some brokers connected with Holland having 
evinced a disposition to sell. Columbian are also lower, and have been done at 
244. The others are without material variation. 

In addition to the transactions noticed in the morning, we have to report the 
following in Shares. Railways—Derby and Birmingham, 484; Derby and 
Gloucester, 51 2; Ditto, New, 123; Eastern Counties, (new registered, ) 104 ; 
Brighton, 343; Birmingham, New, 40; North Midland, 78; South-eastern 
and Dover, 274 4; Ditto, Scrip, 273 4. Banks—London Joint Stock, 123; 
London and Westminster, 234; Union of Australia, 29}. 

3 per Cent Consols..... cinta 944 3 {| Chilian Deferred...... 28 40 





Dittu for Account,... 945 8 Colombian 6 per Ceuts, 1824, 244 4 
3 per Ceut Reduced .. 95 + Danish 3 per Cents......... 86 
3+ per Cent Ditto. ..... -» Olt % Dutch 24 per Cents ...... -» 52% 3 
New 34 per Cents......++..6. L024 § Ditto 5 per Cents ........4. 1014 ¢ 
tank Stock fur Account....... 182 Mexican 5 per Cents Consd. 26 7 
Exchequer Bills .........pm. 56 60 Portuguese New 5 p. Cts. 1841 42 4 
Indig Stock .......eeeeeeeees 264 5 Russian 4 per Cents ....... 116 17 
Brazilian 5 per Cents......... 73 5 Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents. 183 19 
Belgian 5 per Cents......... . 1045 Ditto 3 per Cents 1342 ..... 253 26 
Chilian6 per Cents .......... 98 100 








THE THEATRES. 


Tue Haymarket is fulfilling the functions of a summer theatre in a 
very agreeable manner, by the production of light and elegant enter- 
tainments, that enliven the spirits by pleasant merriment and gratify 
the sense by brilliant and picturesque scenic arrangements. One of the 
most attractive and amusing pieces of this description was produced 
on Tuesday, with the title of Who's your Friend? or the Queensbery 
Féte. The opening scene presents a stage embodiment of WaTTEAu’s 
groups of courtly shepherds and shepherdesses, in silks, satins, and 
jewels, with lace aprons and crooks decked in ribands, flirting in any- 
thing but pastoral fashion. This is the representation of a fete cham- 
pétre given by the Dutchess of Queensbery at her villa at Richmond 
to the fashionable world of 1728; and the fun arises from a practical 
joke played off by a wag of the party, who persuades Giles Fairland, a 
young country-fellow fresh from Somersetshire, that the masqueraders 
are wealthy farming folksin their holyday clothes, and imposes the real 
rustic on the company as a Russian Baron dressed in character. To 
make the jest more piquant, Giles is told to kiss any lady who calls him 
“ Baron”; a direction that he obeys with so much gusto that the whole 
assembly is in consternation: Giles ruffles the plumage of formidable 
dowagers, and puts to flight maids of honour; the cheeks of countesses 
and dutchesses resound with the hearty salutes he so ardently bestows,— 
a secret feeling of delight lurkiug beneath the acted indignant astonish- 
ment. The constables are called, and Giles’s frolic is likely to end in 
the roundhouse ; when the Coustess of Rosedale—a milkmaid of quality, 
whose charms had made such an impression oa the clown that he 
forswears his * Dolly” for the aristocratic Amaryllis—comes to the 
rescue, and carries her Somersetshire swain home in her coach: this 
gives a new turn to the adventure, and some scenes of coqnetry, jealousy, 
and scandal ensue; which result in a vindication of the lady’s fair fame, 
Giles proving to be her foster-brother. ‘The denouement proclaims the 
French origin of the drama, which the neatuess and tact evinced in its 
construction Jed us to suspect from the first: but the adapter has ex- 
ecuted his task so cleverly, and the dialogue goes off so trippingly, that 
it has all the ease and freshness of an original production. 

CuarLes MaTHEws's assumption of the countryman, Giles Fairland, 
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is the best thing he has done: his speech has the twang and phrase- 
ology of genuine “ Zummerzet.” But he requires a more thoroughly 
clownish gait and manner to be a perfect personation of the character: 
his constitutional restlessness and habitual ease are at variance with 
the slowness and awkwardness of the rustic. CHARLES MatTrHews’s 
mimicry is perfect as far as it goes: he has studied the dialect, he 
should also study the manner of the countryman. Madame Vestris, 
as the Countess Rosedale, makes a most fascinating milkmaid, with 
her pail on her shoulder, a tall footman following with her pet 
spaniel, and a little Negro boy in turban and knee-breeches holding 
a parasol composed of plumes. Mr. Hot, her Strephon, is not worthy 
of such an Amaryllis: he is more the “ miller” he affects to be than 
the man of wit and fashion. Mrs. GLover and STRICKLAND are a Chloe 
and Lubin, whose fuil-blown absurdities of costume are not to be 
matched in the whole range of shepherds and shepherdesses in Dresden 
china; and the ¢rollery in which they luxuriate is of proportionate 
breadth and amplitude: ‘ Sure such a pair were never seen” any- 
where but in a court pastoral. 

This was followed on Thursday by a bustling and laughable farce, by 
Mr. M. Morron, called The Wedding-Breakfast ; in which Farren is 
excessively ludicrous as a staid elderly bridegroom, who on the eve of 
the wedding-day is told by his youthful bride-elect that she loves an- 
other, and unconsciously introduces to her his dangerous rival: he how- 
ever turns the tables on the intruder, aud carries off the lady triumph- 
antly ; his success reconciling him to the dragooning cf his new 
mother-in-law and the formidable expenses of “the wedding-break- 
fast.” The incidents and situations follow one another so fast that there 
is no time to think of their extravagant absurdity ; and the grimaces of 
FarreEn supply provocatives to merriment to such as enjoy a laugh no 
matter how it isexcited. Miss Jutta BENNETT, as the reluctant young 
bride, is quite in her element, and plays with sprightly confidence. 


The New Strand has added to its attractions the pleasing pain of A 
Night of Suspense; which Mrs. Stiruinc passes in the torments of 
jealousy, compressed inté a short half-hour. It is one of those slight 
but clever French pieces, a monodrama, which entirely gepends upon 
the talent of the performer to keep alive the attention of $he audience : 
in this Mrs. Strrirnc is completely successfu!. She personates a jealous 
wife, angry with her husband for not taking her to a ball, and suspicious 
of his motives for leaving her at hoine: she sits up all night “nursing 
her wrath to keep it warm,” and feeding her jealousy with such scanty 
fuel as the contents of a secret drawer afford. The gradual heighten- 
ing of the wife’s passion, until it attains the customary climax a fit of 
hysterics, and the sudden revuision of feeling when the light of day 
shows the presumed proofs of her husband’s infidelity to be evidences 
of his constancy and tenderness, are expressed in a way to be ex- 
tremely effective. 

Miss Fanny TeRnan has been playing in the Four Mowbrays. She is 
a very clever child; but the mechanism of her acting becomes very ap- 
parent in a second performance. Mr. Hammonp has returned to these 
boards again, and resumed his popular part of the Nigger Othello in the 
burlesque ; in which he is seconded with humour and cleverness by Mr. 
A. Wican as the Irish Jago. 


The Wizard of the North did not vanish after all, as we predicted : 
his leave-taking was not half ended; his hundred nights will have in- 
creased to half as many more before he has well done celebrating them. 
What we in our simplicity supposed to be his farewell, was only the 
preparation for it—the spring before the leap: even his adieus are mys- 
tifications; and though he now prints in large letters the “last six 
nights,” we ftgay yet have more last nights. 








LORD CAMPBELL’S LIBEL AND DEFAMATION BILL. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
23d August. 

Sir—It appears to me, that both in the Parliamentary discussions on the 
subject of libel reported in your last number, and in your own remarks upon 
them, one material distinction was overlooked between the most ordinary cases 
of oral slander and the most ordinary cases of written libel; I mean the pub- 
licity of the latter. 

Where a verbal statement is made prejudicial to the character of another, 
but ¢rue, it is usually made in the absence of the person attacked. Now, how- 
ever that fay, where there is no good reason for making the statement, in- 
crease the sin of the act by adding meanness to malignity, it seems to me 
wholly to deprive it of its criminal nature, and to take it out of the province of 
human legislation. However angry i may be at the malice of one who wan- 
tonly revives the remembrance of a misdeed I may have formerly committed 
and long since repented of, I have no fight, in point of justice between man 
and man, to complain. An act done isa historical fact, of which I must take 
the consequence, and which Iam not entitled to call on the laws to sink in 
oblivion. When the one person who knew it has told eleven others who were 
ignorant of it, I am no worse off than if twelve were witnesses of the act from 
the beginning: and surely I have no right to claim indemnity from the na- 
tural consequences of my conduct, merely because I acted as much as I could 
in secresy. epee 

It is otherwise, if the maligner speaks of it to me, or in my presence. Here, 


insult, which no man has a right to offer to anotlier. 
aright to resent this; and the law, which deprives me of my natural right, is 
entitled and bound to stand in my place and punish the aggressor. 

Apply this reasoning to libel, and it will be seen that, where a party, ina 
communication meant to be private, that is, not to reach my eye, makes a true 
statement to my prejudice, I have no natural right to complain, and the law, 
my substitute, has no right to punish. 
in a letter, but in a newspaper, book, or other writing intended for universal 
circulation—there, as it is the hope of the writer that his publication may be 
generally read—as it is highly probable that it may be read by me, [ am in 
the same situation as a man attacked by an oral slander uttered in his presence ; 
and I have a right to redress for the unprovoked insult 1 have received. 

The result would seem to be, that in actions for slander, where the words 
were uttered in the presence of the person slaudered, or of persons known to be 
so connected with him as to be pained by the statement, and for libels con- 
tained in writings intended for circulation, truth a/one ought to be no de- 
fence, but the defendant should be bound to show a reasonable cause; but that 
in all other cases both of slander and libel, truth alone should be a justification. 

Iam, Sir, your constant and gratified reader, J URIDICUS. 

[ Without at present di ing our correspondent’s distinctions, we may re- 
mark that the original bill empowered the Jury to consider all the circum- 
stances under which the slander was uttered.—Eb. ] 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LONDON FIRES IN MDCLXVI AND MDCCCXLIIL 
Severat circumstances about the fires of Saturday last have 
conspired to carry us back in imagination to the Great Fire of 
London in 1666. The season of the year is nearly the same; for 
the Great Fire broke out on the 2d of September. The locality is 
nearly the same; for one of the fires broke out at nine o’clock on 
Friday evening in Pudding Lane, where the Great Fire had its 
commencement, and Tooley Street is not very remote from the 
Monument. But the most striking parallelism is in the nearly 
simultaneous breaking out of fires in different parts of the city. 
The main argument of those who have maintained that the Great 
Fire was the work of design and incendiaries—and a writer who 
published no further back than 1829 adheres to this hypothesis— 
has been, the simultaneous appearance of fire in distant quarters of 
the city. “It could not be conceived,” says Lord CLArENpon, 
“how a house that was distant a mile from any part of the fire 
could suddenly be in a flame, without#some particular malice; and 
this case fell out every hour. When a man at the furthest end of 
Bread Street had made a shift to get out of his house his best and 
most portable goods because the fire approached near them, he no 
sooner had secured them, as he thought, in some friend’s house 
in Holborn, which was believed a safe distance, but he saw that 
very house and none else near it in a sudden flame.” 

Such incidents have been ostentatiously dwelt upon by those 
who maintain the veracity of the Monument, called in question by 
Pore with more of antithesis than politeness. It appears, however, 
that between six o’clovk in the morning of the Friday and six 





| o’clock in the morning of the Saturday of last week, no fewer than 


seven fires are known to have broken out in different parts of the 
city,—one at Stratford, one in Snow’s Fields, one at Pudding Lane, 
one at Houndsditch, the great explosion and fire in Fetter Lane, the 
great fire in Tooley Street, and the episodical burning in High 
Street, Southwark. ‘The coincidence of these fires in point of time 
gives rise to no remark, because they did not spread and unite into 
one general conflagration ; but they would have been deemed very 
suspicious had all the houses within the space they mark out been 
burned down. Now the Great Fire of London blazed on from the 
2d to the 5th of September unchecked. ‘The months of August and 
July had been preternaturally dry. It was therefore no improbable 
event that, with the great quantity of wood then used in building, 
a number of fires should break out at different parts of the city 
without any preconcert on the part of a gang of incendiaries; or 
that, after the walls of the houses had been heated by the intense 
glow from the huge mass of flame in the very centre of the Metro- 
polis, fire should be conveyed from one igaited building to another 
at astartling distance, when, without any such preparation, it was 
seen catching in the High Street of Southwark, on Saturday morn- 
ing, across an interval of some six hundfgd yards. We may there- 
fore fairly believe that Porg has said no{Mere of the language of 
the Monument than it deserves, and that im the case of the Great 
Fire of London, as in many others, the Papists have been accused 
of much that they never were guilty of. 

It is impossible to reflect on the events of Saturday morning 
without coming to the conclusion, that, notwithstanding our streets 
are sc much wider and our houses so much more substantial, we now 
owe our safety, under Providence, to Mr. Brarpwoop with his Fire 
Brigade and the New Police. The accident in the High Street of 
Southwark shows how easily, without their herculean exertions, 
the flames might spread. And, with all deference to constituted au- 
thorities, Lord Mayors in 1666 and 1843 seem as like as two peas. 
“ At last,” says Pepys, “ met my Lord Mayor in Canning Street, 
[Cannon Street,] like a man spent, with a handkercher about his 
neck. To the King’s message he cried, like a fainting woman, 
Lord! what can I do? I am spent: the people will not obey me. 
T have been pulling down houses, but the fire overtakes us faster 
than we can do it; that he ‘needed no more soldiers; and that he 
must go and refresh himself, having been up all night.’ So he left 
me.” The reporter of the Morning Chronicle says— Shortly 
before three, the Lord Mayor arrived in his slippers and morning- 
gown, attended by several gentlemen, and evinced considerable un- 
easiness for the safety of Fenning’s wharf (his Lordship’s property).” 
These things are mentioned not in disparageifiént of Lord Mayors, 
whose education has not fitted them to be cool and enterprising 
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that the different results of the fires of 1666 and 1843 are owing 
to the different classes of fire-extinguishers employed on the two oc- 
casions. What those of the latter year are, is known to all: let Pepys 
describe those of the former. ‘ I went with the men, and we did 
put it [a fire in Bishopsgate] out in a little time, so that that was 
well again. It was pretty to see how hard the women did work in 
the kennels, sweeping of water; but then they would scold for 


w@lrink, and be as drunk as devils.” 


Nevertheless, the arrangements for the extinction of fires in the 
Metropolis still require improvement. ‘They are intrusted in part 
to the Fire-offices, and in part to the Churchwardens of the dif- 
ferent parishes. The Fire Brigade of the former is the only really 
efficient part of the service. Since 1833, most of the Fire-offices in 
London have subscribed towards the expense of thisestablishment, in 
acertain agreed proportion. It issuperintended by a Committee of 
delegates from each of the associated offices. The force employed 
is distributed through five districts, two South and three North of 
the Thames; and consists of a superintendent, five foremen, ten 
engineers, nine sub-engineers, thirty-five junior firemen, and six 
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extra men. The number of engines kept in constant readiness is 
thirty-three; which are kept at twenty different stations in various 
parts of the Metropolis. ‘Two of these are floating engines moored 
on the river. One-third of the men employed are constantly on 
duty, and the whole are liable to be called upon whenever a fire 
occurs: the Superintendent must repair to the spot, wherever it 
may be, when a fire breaks out; and he has power to employ any 
additional men that may be wanted. The men are brigaded, clothed 
in uniform, provided with ropes, scaling-ladders, and other appa- 
ratus, and exercised at regular intervals in the use of them and of 


the engines. This is our standing army against the invasion of | 


fire: and a gallant body they are, and efficient as far as their means 
permit. But it is clear that they are not of themselves sufficient 
for so huge a metropolis. Of the supplementary corps—the Land- 
sturm or arriére-ban—we cannot speak so favourably. By the act 
14th Geo. III. c. 78, it is rendered incumbent upon Churchwardens 
to provide one or more fire-engines in every parish, to be in readi- 
ness on the shortert notice to extinguish fires ; to have in readiness 
ladders to facilitate the escape of persons from burning houses; 
to fix fire-plugs at convenient distances upon all the main water- 
pipes of the parish; and to have keys to open the same, that the 
water may be made instantly available. No one needs to be told 
that the parish-engines, compared with those of the Fire Brigade, 
are in point of efficiency a standing joke; and that in cases of fire 
the loss of life and property is almost uniformly occasioned by the 
impossibility of getting water in time, in sufficient quantities ; and 
that by no chance is either Churchwarden, key, or ladder, to be 
found when wanted. In the suppression of London fires, every 
thing is accomplished by the intrepidity and discipline of the Fire 
Brigade, and by the good sense, promptitude, and discipline of the 
Police, who preserve order and a free field for the Brigade to work 
in: the blunders and shortcomings umiformly occur in the depart- 
ment of the parish authorities. 

The remedy is evident: relieve the parish authorities from any 
charge in cases of fire, and have the Fire Brigade organized ona 
scale adequate to the wants of the Metropolis. There is no neces- 
sary connexion between the office of Churchwardens and the ex- 
tinction of fires. The duty was imposed upon those officers 
simply because the legislators did not think of any others to whom 
it could better be intrusted. As might have been predicted 
from the habits and character of the class of citizens from 
which Churchwardens are selected, they have proved eminently un- 
qualified for the task. The extinguishing of fires in a large me- 
tropolis requires the services of professional men—of men who 
have the self- possession, caution, and fearlessness, which habit and 
discipline alone can bestow. ‘The care of extinguishing fires is a 
duty of the Police: the services of the Fire Brigade ought to be 
extended to the whole of the community, and the expense of 
maintaining it ought to be borne by the whole community. Ad- 
mirably though it has been conducted under the auspices of the 
Fire-offices, and substantial though their interest in its main- 
tenance is, it cannot be expected that they will be at the expense 
and trouble of maintaining it on the footing that will be requisite 
if to it alone is to be intrusted the protection of London from 
fires. There oust to be one Metropolitan Fire Brigade, as there 
is one Metropolitan Police, maintained and directed by the public 
authorities. The Fire-offices might continue to contribute to its 
support in the proportions they now do, retaining a voice in the 
council of management. The parishes might be assessed for its 
support to the same amount that~they ought to pay for their fire- 


establishments, and might be represented by delegates in the coun- | 


cil of management. Or both parishes and Fire-offices might be 
relieved of the charge, the expense of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade 
defrayed by a general assessment, and the appointment of the Super- 
intendent and Foreman, and the checking of the accounts, vested in 
representatives chosen by the different Metropolitan districts. This 
would be an apparent gain to the Metropolitan Fire-offices, but only 
apparent. The expense of the Fire Brigade is at present taken 
into account in fixing the rates of insurance: the removal of that 
expense and the increased security from fire would enable them, 
and competition would oblige them, to lower their rates. The 
public would in every way be the real gainers. 

Recurring to the Great Fire of 1666, it appears that less pro- 
gress has been made in precautions for the prevention of fires than 
in arrangements for their extinction. ‘ The coal and wood 
wharfs,” says Everyn in his Diary, “ and magazines of oil and 
resin, &c. did infinite mischief; so as the invective, [his Pumifu- 
gium,] which a little before I had dedicated to his Majesty, and 
published, giving warning what might probably be the issue of 
suffering these shops to be in the City, was looked on as a pro- 
phecy.” Nay, the evil has increased since his“day; for not only 
have the stores of inflammable matters required for the consump- 
tion of so large a city, or forming part of its merchants’ stocks in 
trade, increased, but chemical preparations, unknown in his time, of 
strange and terrible qualities, of rapid ignition and explosive force, 
have come into habitual use among all classes. The fatal explosion 
in Fetter Lane on the morning of Saturday last, the explosion at 
Apothecaries Hall a few months ago, and repeated accidents of the 
same kind in the establishments of pyrotechnists, and manufacturers 
of different kinds of self-igniting matches, show the necessity of a 
police-regulation for the carrying on of such dangerous occupations 
only out of town, and even there in isolated buildings. In most 
towns there are police-regulations which forbid dealers to keep on 
their premises more than a certain quantity of gunpowder at once: 
the same restriction should be enforced in the case of all the pre- 
parations alluded to. ‘Timber-wharfs, turpentine and other stores, 








liable to accidental or spontaneous combustion, ought not to be 
allowed in the heart of the city. The plea of inconvenience from 
having them in the suburbs, now that the Metropolis has attained 
such an enormous size, is untenable. If the suburbs are further 
removed from the centre of the city than in former times, the me- 
chanical facilities for rapid and cheap transport of goods are also 
increased. We have canals and railways which may be viewed as 
entirely contained within the Metropolis, destined to convey goods 
and passengers from one part of it or another. ‘The places of de- 
posit for goods liable to ignition, (or we may add, prejudicial in any 
way to health,)might be placed as the docks now are, at a distance 
from the city, and kept isolated. Railways or canals might be con- 
structed leading from them to a sufficient number of centrical 
situations ; and by this means, the transference of any quantity of 
those commodities required for immediate use rendered as cheap 
and expeditious from these distant depéts as from the present 
stores. By such an arrangement, too, Smithfield and all the 
shambles might be removed to a healthy and safe distance from the 
city, and yet the meat-venders be enabled to bring their meat in 
prime condition and at little expense to market. 

A good deal is at present doing to render the thoroughfares of 
the city more commodious and its buildings more pleasing to the 
eye. Without effective modes of availing ourselves of the mechan- 
ical inventions of the age to afford greater security from fire, 
and unwholesome accumulations, this is little better than making 
clean the outside of the platter—whitening the sepulchre externally. 
But the architectural and other street improvements indicate a 
growing disposition on the part of the citizens to look upon the 
Metropolis as one great organic whole, and to codperate for its 
improvement in beauty and amenity. It is a long way, however, 
from the feeble rudiments of this spirit which have yet shown them- 
selves, to its gaining such strength and stature as would render 
possible such improvements as have now been hinted at. There 
are obstacles, too, in the way: for such improvements would re- 
quire a centralization of authority in the person of an Edile, or 
some analogous authority, which will be strenuously resisted by all 
the consequential members of Vestries, and most of all by that 
bloated Corporation, which was a municipal government when the 
Metropolis was confined within the city-walls, but which now 
reminds one only of a huge overgrown spider nestling amid the 
cobwebs of the halls where civié power ouce sat enthroned. 





THE RIGHT OF PRIVATE JUDGMENT. 
Ovr remarks upon the position of the Church of England at the 
present time, in the paper on Education for the Mining and Manu- 
facturing Districts which appeared in our last number, have elicited 
the following criticism from a writer in the Morning Post, who su- 
perscribes his remarks with the charitable epithet ‘“ Blindness of 
Heart ”— 

“ This is a notable specimen of that secular wisdom which, in the present 
day, makes itself busy with things which are above its cognizance, and ought to 
be above its interference. ‘The Church is here treated as though it were a mere 
human political institution, with no more certain foundation or support than 
the favourable opinion of the majority. It were very desirable that they who 
think thus of the Church would be good enough not to say anything about it 
in their writings. Surely it may, at least, look for the charity of their silence. 
Either the Church is nothing, or its strength consists in this—that it is or- 
dained of God. It is true, neither the Legislature nor the Executive can make 
a church ; but it is shocking irreverence even to imagine any such thing for the 
purpose of denying it. But it is irreverence no less shocking to write as if ‘ the 
support of the majority ’ made achurch. It is monstrous, and even insulting, 
(though it may not be intended so to be,) to say to the Church, that to main- 
tain its ascendency it must ‘accommodate itselfto the spirit of the age.” What 
if that spirit be irreligious and wicked? The Church must accommodate itself 
to the spirit of its Divine Founder, and then nothing can prevail against it. 
That is its charter. The Church must derive its ideas of duty, not from the 
suggestions of apparent political expediency, but from faith in the principles of 
Christianity.” 

The criticism is based upon a_confusion of two different things 
which the word “‘ Church” is indifferently used to designate,—the 
Church of Christ, including the whole body of believers, by what- 
ever peculiar denomination they may be known; and the Church 
of England, those visible and professing members of the wider 
church who submit to the spiritual rule of the Anglican hierarchy, 
and whose priests and doctors are endowed and intrusted (as in the 
case of the Bishops) with civil powers by the State. ‘The Church 
of Christ is not a “ mere human political institution”; but tithes, 
glebe-lands, first-fruits, and spiritual peerages, assuredly are. The 
State has selected from the whole body of Christians those who 
profess certain tenets, and upon them it has bestowed certain 
emoluments and privileges. ‘This act of the State is “a mere 
human political act.” 

The criticism is further characterized by gross misrepresenta- 
tion. ‘ It is irreverence no less shocking to write as if the ‘ support 
of the majority’ made a church.” No such idea, no expression 
capable of being tortured into the enunciation of such an idea, can 
be found in the paper upon which the critic professes to be com- 
menting. The expression was— They [the Legislature and Exe- 
cutive Government] can only intrust honourable functions or 
bestow privileges upon that [Church] which has gained for itself 
the support of the majority.” This is simply stating that Govern- 
ment cannot force upon a nation any of the many forms of chucrh 
government into which Christianity is divided, but must rest con- 
tented with patronizing that which the nation has chosen for itself. 
This is a simple statement of fact. Christianity has made more 
progress and exerted a more beneficial influence in Scotland since 
Government recognized this truth and adopted “ the Kirk,” than 
while it vainly strove to make the Scottish people Episcopalians. 
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The critic, in the fervid paroxysm of his zeal, proceeds to say— 
“ Tt is monstrous and even insulting, though it may not be intended 
so to be, to say to the Church, that to maintain its ascendancy it 
must accommodate itself to the spirit of the age.” * Can it be 
monstrous and insulting to recommend that policy which StaPaul, 
while stating it to be his own, holds up as an example to the 
Church of Corinth ?—“ Iam made all things to all men, that I 
might by all means save some.” The Apostle’s statement is as 
liable as our recommendation to such a captious question as “ what 
if that spirit be irreligious and wicked ?” 

Of the general-tone aud temper of the remarks in the Post, and 
of their vituperative epithets, we have only to say, that they might 
be tolerated in a member of that Church which claims infallibility, 
but they are quite out of place in the mouth or pen cither of priest 
or layman of a church which holds its present wealth and power in 
consequence of the belief of a majority in the nation that its 
founders proved the Church of Rome to be in error both in doctrine 
and discipline. The Protestant Church of England attained its 
present position by freely canvassing the character and conduct of 
the Romish Church in England, and it cannot with any consistency 
object to being itself in turn subjected to the same test. 


THE AGE OF READERS. 

Ir you travel by railway, in stage-coach, steamer, or omnibus, be 
sure two-thirds of your companions are reading. If you breakfast, 
lunch, or dine, in coffeehouse or club, the majority of your co- 
masticators have a newspaper or pamphlet beside them, to which 
they turn in the intervals of their repast. Some cannot walk along 
the streets without a book in hand, into which they dip by 
snatches, to the imminent peril of their own shins and those of 
other passengers—living editions of “the pursuit of knowledge 
under difficulties.” 

Nor are these driving, masticating, and peripatetic readers, of the 
class who, unable to find other and more convenient seasons for 
their studies, pick up what they can at these odd moments. ». They 
are for the most part persons who spend the greater part oftheir 
time in reading. The habit has so grown upon them that they 
cannot lay it aside. They prefer these uneasy methods of reading 
to laying aside their books altogether even for so short a period. 
They read as some people take drains, whé cannot keep their noses 
longer than a quarter of an hour out of the gin-palace: and the 
mental health of the one, in consequence of this excess and reple- 
tion, thrives much after the fzshion of the bodily health of the other. 

These are extreme cases; but, more or less, the tone of thought 
in the present age is among all classes injured by excess of reading. 
Newspapers and similar publications have, among others, this bad 
effect, that they increase the tendency to isolation created by the 
extreme subdivision of occupations and the constant hurry of busi- 
ness in which we live. Men vibrate between their homes and their 
counting-houses. They are engaged in self-contemplation, or in 
looking at a few familiar faces, and are content to see the rest of 
the world in the mirror of the newspaper. To run out into a 
crowd and gaze at a fire, for instance, would be vulgar; but they 
read the account of one in the morning papers cagerly. They 
do not go to the theatres, or to the picture-exhibitions, or to the 
church ; but they read the criticisms of each and all in their news- 
papers. lence, even at public places we have no crowd—no 
assembly—but a mere juxtaposition of a number of small family- 
parties. 

All this has an unhealthy influence on the hind. It gives a 
second-hand, commonplace, unreal character, to all a man’s opinions. 
It fosters a disproportionate estimate of his own importance, and 
a callousness to the feelings and interests of others; accustoming 
him to cultivate even the more generous sentiments merely because 
they are pleasurable emotions. 

However, it is scarcely prudent in professional writers to bear too 
hard on a foible which encourages the craft ‘“ whereby they have 
their living.” 





THE NATIONAL LYRIC DRAMA. 

On reviewing the course of things called new operas, produced chiefly 
on the English stage within the last ten years or so, one might be 
almost tempted to inquire whether there is any real connexion between 
music and truth of sentiment or passion; for, having at length, with 
French assistance, sunk utterly into “ the realms of nonsense,” we find 
the art still as bustling and active as if it were the exponent of matters 
addressed to the feeling and imagination—* the bosoms and business ” 
ofmen. ‘There is therefore, we take it, an empirical system of operatic 
composition, the pattern of which being once drawn, may be imitated 
ad infinitum, and so much the more easily in that there is no waiting for 
inspiration—no hesitation for plan or contrivance, but the whole pro- 
ceeds with the coolness and mechanical precision of ordinary manu- 
facture. The sum and substance of this art seems to lie in getting 
together a good stock of quadrille subjects, and, having instrumented 
them with piquant «ffeets for the horn, flute, violoncello, &e., to set the 
orchestra going, and then bring in the sentences of any given libretto; 
adhering strictly to conventions for the introduction of song, concerted 
piece, or chorus,—now begining to sing without any tune, and now 
stopping to talk without any sense. This method will suit any suiject, 
whether fairy, historical, or legendary, or a mixture of them all, as 
Managers may prefer. The scenery may be of one era, the costume of 
another, the manners and morals of our own day. We may see King 
Edward the Third drinking punch in a cellar, and marrying his f.- 
vourite Salisbury to Miss Overtry —who is certainly related to SHaK- 
SPERE’s Mistress Overdone. We may sce a rabble of characters— 
Sailors, sheriffs, &c. unknown to Frorssart--in short, such an opera as 
Mr. Batre’s Geraldine; of which it is no recommendation to be told 
that it has succeeded in Paris. 














The Parisian manager appears to have calculated, and perhaps 
rightly, upon the public as a herd of monstrous fools, who would go 
and stare at his incongruities for one night, and then send their friends. 
And when we remember what grave mistakes, what solemn farces in 
dramatic music, have received the fiat of the Parisians, as a contempo- 
rary ludicrously calls it, we may judge of the value of the decisions of 
that theatre-shoaling people. Did they not sit out hundreds of repre- 
sentations of the wearisome Huguenots, and the almost as tedious Robert 
the Devil?—pieces that in London, where the public have not as yet 
buried all their senses in their eyes, would scarcely run six nights. 
Here, if an opera does not please, the falling-off, after a few representa- 
tions, is palpable, however laudatory the critiques of the journals: the 
audience, if they find themselves in a humdrum state, conclude the 
work a failure, and the composer’s affair is not mended by one gentle- 
man clapping in the boxes. ‘The most melancholy thing in life— 
deeper than the “ melancholy of Moor-ditch,” or of a Methodist ser- 
mon—is the excitement, the sound, and show of an opera, without the 
gratification. Mr. WorDswortn’s party in a parlour, “ all gilent and 
all damn’d,” is nothing to it. 

There is ever comfort to be taken from the prospect of improvement 
when things are at the worst; and we confess that we can see no 
“lower deep” than Geraldine. Not that Mr. Batre is a worse 
musician than he was, or has descended beneath himself, except inas- 
much as he is involved with and responsible for the absurdities of M. 
Scrine. But M. Scrise, it is plain, is no METASTAsIo—no author of 
libretti, no poet-musician. He first, in Gustavus, produced the plot of 
an opera as involved and complicated in the movements of its nume- 
rous characters as the most elaborate play; and now he gives us a 
medley that defies “all human probabilities and historical associations.” 
So writes one of Mr. Batre’s critics, who nevertheless finds something 
to admire in the setting of this piece. 

Although it is evident that M. Scrrpe has much to seek in his musi- 
eal dramas,—wholly unaware that simplicity of construction, a design 
in which the situations are naturally evolved from one main incident, 
forms the best material for music, the composer naturally falling in with 
his art where the sentiment becomes too impassioned for ordinary lan- 
guage,—although of this M. Scrrse knows nothing, we cannot easily 
acquit Mr. BaLre for being ignorant of it. An opera is a work of a 
single head—not of one man who brings a story, and another who 
supplies a bundle of quadrille tunes, The operas that have suffered 
of late seasons on the score of bad books involve the reproach of the 
composers, who misunderstood their craft in accepting them. 

Amidst the general straining after effect—the consultations of ma- 
nagers, scene-painters, batlet-masters, and composers, that have preceded 
each new trial of the public patience in operatic composition—most 
strange does it appear, that the only source of true effect, new idea, 
has been overlooked. The attachment to precedent is as great in the 
theatres as in the law-courts. ‘The curtain has risen any time these ten 
years upon a chorus of soldiers drinking—or a village-féte: then runs 
in the landlady of the inn, according to ancient custom, to announce the 
arrival of some distinguished stranger: the rest of the business may 
be extemporized: the scenery, the tableaux, the effects, follow in due 
course. Meantime, Young Rapid seems to have been engaged to lead 
the orchestra. Such is the eternal whirl of the violins and the general 
din of the instrumentation, that the senses are mystified, the judgment 
is confused,—a very necessary process, as every itinerant manager 
knows: but at last comes the question, what is it all about ? 

That there is somewhat radically wrong in the present state of the 
English lyric stage, no one will deny. Managers have been ruined, 
actors put on half-salaries, and the entire musical energy of the nation 
has languished, without any approach to the true cause of the evil, or 
attempt to reform it except by the occasional remonstrances of the 
press. We know well that the days of ARNE and SHIELD are not to be 
restored in this age of orchestral experience, when we have before us 
the models of Mozart, BEETHOVEN, and Weser. Yet, though com- 
pelled to follow in the wake of grand discoveries and systems of com- 
Lination, the real genius has still room for orignality, if he bestow the 
colouring of individuality upon bis work. Let the composer get a good 
libretto: let it have some grains of sense and probability—some situa- 
tions of an affecting or humorous nature. Let him throw overboard 
all conventions and precedents, and dare to think for himself. Let him 
ponder on the rationale of quick fiddling, and consider the delicate 
affinities subsisting between the voices of instruments and the expres- 
sion of passion. Let his chorus be collected for some purpose; and if 
he has the genius for melody, the mastery of instrumentation, the know- 
ledge of mankind, and the other rare qualities that form the dramatic 
composer, he will produce a fine work. 

But, after all this, he must take a theatre, and bring it out for himself: 
for no manager will listen to the voice of nature when put into com- 
petition _with the old resourees—the scenery, the costume, the dances, 
the tableaux, and the quick fiddling. 


MORE “IDEAS.” 
Tue municipal authorities of France will be the death of the Prince de 
Nemours. M. Trouve-CHauvet, the Mayor who lectured him at 
Mans, and was dismissed by Royal ordinance, has just been reélected a 
member of the Municipal Council by his fellow-citizens. The Duke 
and his Dutchess proceeded in their tour, and at other places they were 
received “coldly.” At Rennes, the Prince encountered another didac- 
tic address, from the President of the Civil Tribunal, who touched upon 
the military predilections of the Government— 

“ The time, fortunately, no longer exists when the entire of France was one 
immense camp—when the highest power of the state had for its principal mis- 
sion to defend the independence of the nation, which was incessantly menaced 
on all sides. The place of the Chief of the State might then be at the head of 
our armies; but today the sword cin no longer be the exclusive attribute of 
the Constitutional Royalty.” 

And M, le President went on to exhort the Prince, like a schoolboy, 
to imitate the example of his brother of Orleans, and to prepare for his 
high duties by study! The Duke seems to have lost his spirit: he 
could only say, that he would devote himself to his duties, would follow 
the example of his father, and would select Miuaisters sincerely devoted 
to their country, Will this reply also be eked out by the dismissal of 
the President? 
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MRS. HAMILTON GRAY’S HISTORY OF ETRURIA 

Is amore readable and interesting volume than we expected so 
remote and misty a subject could have produced. No literary 
ability, or native elegance, or enthusiastic labour of love, can in- 
deed change the nature of things, making the obscure clear or 
the conjectural certain. Persons whose very names are doubtful 
or disputed—events which have to be established by a deduc- 
tion from scattered passages in ancient authors reporting an 
uncertain tradition long after the occurrence, and very often at 
second-hand—nations whose origin, course, and existence depend 
upon questions of etymology in a language imperfectly under- 
stood—are things that cannot from their very nature afford any 
certain knowledge, and must be altogether wanting in those 
characteristic traits which impart life and interest to historical 
narrative ; whilst the scrupulous caution that belongs to critical 
history rather indisposes authors of that class from bestowing 
much attention upon the origin of nations. But remote history 
of the conjectural kind may possess the attraction that belongs to 
acute and ingenious disquisition. The theory sought to be esta- 
blished may or may not be true; but those who doubt either its 
truth or the possibility: of establishing its truth, may cheerfully 
admnit the clever and curious felicity with which remote and frag- 
mentary authorities are collected and brought together, till the 
different and opposite bits dovetail into a coherent whole. They 
may also admire the spirit with which the dryness of archzology 
is often animated, and receive many suggestions concerning the 
condition of the ancient world, as well as acquire new views of 
well-known facts from the manner in which a vivacious com- 
mentary exhibits them. And to all this praise Mrs. Hamirton 
Gray's History of Etruria is entitled; though we may doubt her 
conclusions respecting the ancient Etruscans, at least to the extent 
alleged. 

To give Mrs. Gray's theory and authorities at large, would be 
to write a long essay ®n the subject of the Etruscans. It may be 
briefly stated thus. The name by which the Etruscans called them- 
selves was Rasena, Rasnes, or Rasn; the radicals of which words 
were R.S.N, (the vowels in Etruscan being, apparently, always a 
matter of indifference); and the early Greek designation of this 
people was Tyrseni or ty RS Ni; the t being merely a servile 
letter. The name of an ancient people is a thing of much con- 
sequence in tracing their origin, since it was never arbitrary, but 
always bore a relation either to their personal qualities, their re- 
puted ancestor, or their primitive seat: and, coupling the 
name of Rasn or R.S.N with the general authority of the tradi- 
tion which represents the Etruscans as arriving in Italy by sea, 
Mrs. Gray solves her first problem, touching the original seat of the 
Etruscans, and the whence, why, and how they came to Italy, in 
this manner. They came originally “from the great and ancient 
city of Resen, or R.S.N as it is written in the Hebrew Bible, the 
capital of Aturia, in the land of Assyria.” From the striking 
similarity between the religion and habits of the Etruscans and 
Egyptians, our authoress considers that the Rasena resided for some 
time in that country, probably as conquering Hyksos or “ strangers,” 
who had emigrated to seek their fortune; and that they were ex- 
peiled from Egypt about 1250 years before Christ, or about con- 
temporaneously with Gideon and the Trojan war. 

This second and involuntary emigration from Egypt Mrs. Gray 
holds to have taken place under the leadership of Tarchun, the 
great lawgiver and founder of the Etruscan race: and, having once 
fairly landed him and his settlers in some part of Umbria, she 
suspends her narrative to take a review—and a very clear and in- 
genious review it is—of the Umbri, Sikeli, and Pelasgi, the previous 
inhabitants of Italy. She then proceeds to give an account of the 
progress of Tarchun in Italy, partly based on 4raditional stories and 
partly deduced from the cities existing in Etruria proper, which she 
conceives are proved to have been founded by Tarchun, as they are 
identical with his religious and political institutions. What these 
were are then expounded at length; not exactly from Etruscan 
authorities, for beyond their monuments none exist, but partly 
from tradition and partly from Roman practices; the syllogism 
standing thus. 1. The Etruscans taught civilization to Italy, 
more especially in religion, laws, and arms; whilst very many 
particular institutions and practices were avowedly taken by 
the Romans from the Etruscans, who continued to be their teachers 
till the decline of the Republic. 2. The Roman practices, laws, 
and opinions, were so and so. 3. Therefore, such were the insti- 


tutions, laws, and socia! state, under Tarchun; for it is admitted 
that Etrurian wisdom and science declined rather than improved in 
the later ages. 

This account of Tarchun and his institutions is followed by a 
history of ancient Etruria till the foundation of Rome, or rather of 
the early heroes of poetry and fable, with a coup d'eil of Etrurian 

















civilization throughout Italy. But this is inferior in breadth, in- 
genuity, information, and even in probability, to the previous parts. 
The manners, customs, religion, and laws of a nation, whether de- 
duced from their own monuments or the records of a cognate 
people, are always broad and interesting, when properly treated ; 
but any attempt to produce a story of persons and particular events 
by showing that the received fables are false, and then endeavouring 
to make out something true, is pretty sure to end in a dry and un- 
satisfactory account. Dr. ARNoxp is no exception; for in his nar- 
rative he followed the example of Livy and told the story as it was 
told to him; reserving disquisition for another part, where he con- 
fined himself to results, without entering into details. 

In the discussion and exposition of Etrurian history, Mrs. Hamin- 
ton Gray must be considered as rather collecting and popularizing 
existing researches, than as herself exercising original research ; for 
though she refers to and has doubtless consulted original authori- 
ties, yet her attention has been directed to them by modern 
scholars. At the same time, her pursuit has been stimulated by an 
ardent enthusiasm, which has imparted to her studies all the force 
and freshness of original research. She also brings to her dis- 
quisition much collateral classical knowledge, and an extensive re- 
flection upon modern history and modern institutions. We do not 
say that these accomplishments are always under the guidance of a 
sceptical spirit or even a severe taste. Mrs. Gray not only con- 
siders the evidence connected with the Etruscans as much more 
cogent than it can reasonably be supposed to be, but she assumes 
a degree of wisdom, virtue, happiness, and so forth, under the 
Etruscan rule and institutions, which is scarcely probable with 
their system of caste, the character of the era, and all we know of 
the effects of their teaching upon Rome and the peoples of Italy. 
Still, in despite of any foibles of enthusiasm, it must be fully 
admitted that Zhe History of Etruria has called attention to a 
very curious and important subject in the history of mankind, has 
popularized a topie of modern research which has been rather 
buried under the rubbish of mere scholarship, and has furnished 
some pregnant hints and suggestions in reference to the advance- 
ment of civilization among mankind. 

This criticism may convey an idea of the character of the work. 
Its manner will be best exhibited by examples; taken, of course, 
from those passages which, having a more general interest, are the 
most capable of disconnected exhibition. Here, in the account of 
the ancient augurs, is a proof of the endurance of the Tuscan in- 
stitutions: for, except in their self-denying virtue, Augur is but 
another name for Pope. 

THE ETRUSCAN AUGUR. 

‘The first and highest power in Etruria, as afterwards in Rome, was that of 
the augur ; who in the case of Tarchun, Romulus, and many other founders of 
states, was the same with the king, though ostensibly his power related to 
sacred things only. If Tarchun introduced augury, then all the Italian augurs 
and all the earliest augural institutions must derive from him ; and hence we 
refer to him the facts relating to their office, which are preserved to us in the 
narrative of others, The augur was, in plain words, the representative of the 
Divinity upon earth—tbe absolute and despotic declarer of the Divine will, whom 
it was blasphemy to contradict and rebellion to disobey. The Divine Being, 
however, whom he represented, and in whose character he must act, was pic- 
tured as the constant father and protector of his people, with bia eyes ever upon 
their actions, his heart ever alive to their interests, and his ears ever open to 
their prayers. He cared for the least of his children as much as for the 
greatest ; punishing equally their crimes, rewarding equally their virtues, and 
rendering it obligatory upon them all, from the sovereign to the peasant, to 
walk by one law and to observe one rule. The augur expounded the will of 
the gods, consulted it himself according to a written code, and declared it to 
the people. Without him there could be no election to any office; and in 
Etruria every office was elective, though many were for life. Without the 
augur there was no king, no dictator, no pontifex, no ruler, no vestal, no fecial, 
no priest. The Etruscan maxim was, that “there is no power but of God ; the 
powers that be are ordained of God”: and therefore alike in the meanest and in 
the grandest and most important of their deliberations concerning the public 
weal, the will of the gods was consulted. 

The person of the augur was sacred, and his office endured for life, in order 
to raise him above fear in the discharge of his duty; and he was supported at 
the public expense, that he might have no temptation to bribery. He was al- 
ways a Lucumo, no man of low caste being eligible; and be must have been 
possessed of a competent knowledge of military affairs, for no general could 
cross a river, or a frontier of any kind, or fight, or divide among his soldiers the 
conquered land, without the augur’s permission. There could be no marriage 
nor adoption in the lucumonal houscs, and no meeting either of themselves or 
their vassals, without him. There could be no public function without aus- 
pices, and the auspices must not be consulted if the augur forbade. He could 
dissolve any assembly, and nullify any election, by declaring, however untruly, 
that he heard thunder; and the only bounds to lgis power, or check to his sub- 
tilty, was in the equal power of the other augurs his copartners. Such a mul- 
titude of affairs would necessitate, at the very least, one augur in every great 
city; and there were probably three or four, according to the population and 
the extent of labour which devolved upon them. Romulus appointed an augur 
to each tribe, to interpret dreams, oracles, and prodigies, and to tell whether 
the thing decided upon, by them or for them, should be fortunate or not. In 
Rome, Romulus elected three besides himself; and it is not unlikely that Tar- 
chun may have set the example, and have left it as a rule that each tribe in 
every state and city should have one augur. 

When this great officer died, his place was filled up by the remaining augurs, 
either with or without the Lucumoes. Tarchun established colleges for these 
men; and in the early days of Rome, the patricians filled the vacancy, if one 
died, by electing another in concert with the actual augurs; who might reject 
the person chosen by vote, if they pleased. Should an augur, touched with 
human passion, pronounce a decree which was evidently self-willed and in- 
jurious to the public interests, another augur might oppose him, and by light- 
ning revoke his decree, otherwise it must stand. As not above three instances 
of this kind occur in history, we gather from it that the augurs were always 
men diligently educated to understand their science and to govern them- 
selves; and that they were carefully chosen from among their equals, as the 
persons who were supposed to understand best the public interests, and to care 
most for them. 

This institution maintaiced its influence in Italy for many hundred years ; 
whence we presume that there was much reality connected with its foundation, 
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that its members had a real belief in Divine guidance, and that they were 
usually upright and skilful in the exercise of their office. 

The following eloquent passage on the relationship of patron and 
client may be taken as a specimen of the manner in which Mrs. 
Gray brings modern institutions to bear upon ancient life. 

CLIENTSHIP AND CLANSHIP. 

The Lucumo, [ Senator or noble, ] as we gather from Livy, was the governor, 
judge, priest, and general of the people. ‘The clansmen, on the other hand, 
were the members who supported the chief; they laboured for him, traded for 
him, and fought for him. The glory of his house was their glory, and the 
misfortunes of his family were their misfortunes. They paid his debts if poor, 
ransomed him if prisoner, and followed him into banishment if exiled. This 
we know from the fate of Tarquin and others, ‘They found their wellbeing in 
him, and he found his wellbeing in them. The connexion between them, like 
that of every primitive people, was patriarchal ; and they had even their share 
in the government of their country, by voting on his side. 

Men who despise, as slavish or degrading, the relation of patron and client, 
should visit, with eyes and ears open, the mountains of Scotland. ‘There they 
may still witness the hardy independence and intrepid daring, tlhe warm af- 
fections and the gencrous impulses, which grow up as the fruits of such a 
system. It is consoling to know that romance, when it exhibits and works up 
the noblest feelings of our nature, has its clements founded in truth. It is 
gratifying and delightful to our better minds, though it may be humbling to our 
pride and selfislness, to sec among the poor Highlanders, the contempt for al! 
that is mercenary, the value for all that is elevated, the refined tone of feeling 
which marks tke poorest cottage, and the spirit of self-sacrifice and sublime 
magnanimity which will display itself in word and action, the moment that 
chord is touched, which lies deep in the Highland heart, of the connexion 
between the clansman and his chief. This spirit is not yet quite extinct; and 
ch that it never might be! There are still districts in which the old bond 
has not been Lroken; where poverty can walk erect and be warmly welcomed 
in the houses of the great, if it bear but on its front the ancient badge of 
integrity, fidelity, end courage. Throughout the British empire, and indeed 
throughout Europe, we can find men who will give, and proudly give, their 
heart’s blood fer the man or the principle they love. But in the Highlands we 


find the poor and uneducated, who will give it from depth of filial sentiment, | 


without faction, without bigotry, without self-interest, and who have not 
aa and rever will learn, to sell either thcir minds or bodics for the price of 
‘old, 
The spirit of lofty honour and profound affection, though doubtless in some 
respects the result of yeculiarities in the Highland temperament, yet, from hav- 
ing been so general, proves itsclf also to have been tie effect of the Highland 
institutions : and where the cord has been loosed or the tie dissulved, it has in 
no instance becn on the side of the people, but on that of the alienated chief, 
who has been brought up for himself, with foreign feclings, in a forcign land. * * 

The reasoning Lowland Scotsman, and the calm phlegmatic Englishman, 
who consider a!l these feelings as visionary, will no more believe that they ex- 
isted of old throughout the land of Etruria, than that they are to be found in 

the Highlands now. Because they find no such devotion in themselves to 
their highest or first of kiv, they cannot credit it in others; not considering 
that their state of society is differently ordered, and that their ivstitutions do 
not call such emotions forth. Where the head boasts of caring nothing for the 
body, as in England, the body, in return, will care nothing for the head; but 
in Etruria no man lived for himself, he lived for his country and his kindred. 
And this is as free and as happy a state as the bulk of a nation can ever know: 
for among the clans any continuance of domestic tyranny was impossible, the 
good-will of the people towards the chief being even more necessary than the 
good-will of the chief towards his people; and there can be no doubt that, if 
a tyrant did arise in Etruria, he was put away for the next of kin more worthy, 
even as has cccurred in various instances among the clans in Scotland. We 
shall find examples, as we proceed in this history, which show that the Etrus- 
cans, though patient, peaceable, and orderly, were no more enduring of unjust 
wrong than brave men have been in any other clitaate, or under any other form 
of social life. 

We have dwelt upon this matter perhaps somewhat long, and somewhat 
wide of the purpose; yet it was impossible to describe the Lucumoes without 
also describing the clients, through whose adhesion and numbers they became 
Lucumces, at least in the first instance : and no doubt every chief at Voltumna 
had also with him chosen followers of his cwn clan—followers whom he treated 
neither as servants nor as slaves, 

This description, which is less general, may be taken as a fair 
example of Mrs. Gray's Etruscan descriptions. 

ISOPOLITY. 

The Isopolites were the foreign neighbours or allics, with whom Tarchun 
made such treaties of peace as were in his day the common fashion of the 
Eastern nations. Isopolity meant a community between independent states, 
of all things divine and human, so long as the subjects of either dwelt in the 
towns of the other; and as they conceded to each other this right of inter- 
changing countrics, the mere act of residence constituted them burghers, 
preserving, in their new homes, the same rank which they had held at home. 
They might enter the Senate to attend the debates, and be seated there in the 
place of bonour; they might inherit or purchase land, join in the national 
sacrifices and feasts, mariy with the people on an equal footing, claim a native’s 
exemption from toll and excise, fill offices ot dignity and trust, (head the 
army, for instance, as Coriolanus headed the Volsci,) bring causes for judgment 
in their own name, and enjoy every legal and civil right : but they could not be 
Senators. There was an impassable gulf between them and the peers of the 
realm, and they could nev.r share in the government of that country in which 
they were Isopolites. ‘This will at once explain to us the situation of De- 
maratus, the father of ‘Tarquinius Priscus; as well as many other difficult 
passages in the Italian history, Isopolity was an international law and 
privilege between free aud independent states, and constituted “ the Italian 
right of exile,” by which a man, when banislied from his own country, had 
yet several others to which he might retire; and he might consider himself 
the lawful subject and citizen of whatever state Le chose to settle in, which 
stood in this interchange of common rights with his own. 6 

A foreigner, who was not an Isopolite, that is, who came from any country 
not thus united to Etruria by treaty, though the mere act of settlement made 
him a citizen, and placed him in the condition of an rarian, must choose a 
patron, with whom he became as it were incorporated, and through whom 
alone he could bring any cause for judgment. 

Witb the Isopolites, the state itself was patron; and if they were not its 
children, they were its honoured guests. Little was required from them ; and, 
excepting the peerage and its inalienable rights, all was permitted. They were 
welcome to serve in the army, but not obliged. 


° 





KOHL’S AUSTRIA. 
Tue subject of this work embraces a good deal more than many 
may understand by its title ; treating, in fact, of the different pro- 
vinces or states that make up the Austro-Germanic empire. M. 
Kout’s tour commences at Dresden; whence he traversed Bohemia, 














making a stay at its capital Prague, and crossing the mountain- 
range to Linz on the Danube, which he descended to Vienna. 
After exhausting the capital, he continued his course down the river 
through Hungary, till he reached the frontier at Orsova; where he 
made several excursions, and examined what is called the military 
frontier.—a. peculiar state of society, that more nearly resembles 
the feuaal system than any other by which the population is armed 
and trained for war. From this position he made a circuitous 
journey across Hungary, by routes rarely traversed, at least by 
tourists, through Temesvar, Szegedin, and the Platten Lake, into 
Styria; passing thence to Munich, where his journey terminated. 
Moravia and the Austro-Polish provinces of Gallicia and Bukovina 
belonged to M. Kout’s work on Russia; being the last districts he 
passed through in his return from that country to Geriany: but 
they have been added to Austria by the publishers of this edition, 
for the purpose of completing the work. 

In treatment and general character M. Konx’s Austria resembles 


{ ° Y. . 
, his St. Petersburg, so far as the respective character of the sub- 


jects permits. His travels from place to place are narrated in 
the usual manner; but he lingers over any particular town or 
any remarkable district, and exhausts its striking features much in 
the same way as he did those of St. Petersburg, though net at so 
great a length. Thus, Linz, where manufactures are engrafted on 
a religious population and a curious feudal district, and Vienna for 
its general attractions, are more minutely treated than Prague; as 
the singular state of society in Hungary and Gallicia involves a 
fuller examination than that of Bohemia or Austria proper. 

In speaking of the literary merit of the book, regard must be 
had to the fact of its having been condensed in the translation ; 
which in getting rid of its minuteness has perhaps deprived it of 
some of its race. Allowing for this, we think the work is scarcely 
so crisply graphic as the S¢. Petersburg, where every thing 
was brought out as sharply clear as well-cut carving: but the more 
substantial qualities of M. Konr arg all preserved. His well- 
trained habits of investigation—his industry, which carries him 
untiringly about where there is any thing to be learned—the 
foreign frankness with which he presents himself to persons and 
places under circumstances where an Englishman would hesitate 
as having no right—and the literary skill with which he exhibits 
the results of his microscopic observations without impairing their 
general effect—are all the same as in his former work. Some fur- 
ther qualities of a literary kind are also developed in the wider and 
more varied field of Austria,—skill in using historical knowledge 
without overdoing it; a ready tact in turning current reading to 
account ; together with a power, not literary though it tells upon the 
literature, of submitting to hardships, privations, and contact with 
any company. It must, however, be allowed, that Auséria, if not a 
laborious work, produces a laboured effect in perusal. But this is 
probably not chargeable upon Mr. Konx. His work was originally 
published in five volumes of moderate size, and each, we guess, em- 
bracing a different subject—Bohemia, Upper Austria, Lower Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Styria. By the condensing process, and the use of 
a closely-packed type, these five volumes, with Moravia and Gal- 
licia in addition, are presented in two parts of the “ Foreign Li- 
brary,” each part containing a good deal more matter than a common 
volume; so that what the author designed to form jive meals is 
given in one. 

Something of this feeling of slowness, may originate in the 
novelty of the book arising less from the subject than the author's 
mode of treatment and his peculiar style. Many writers, of vary- 
ing tastes and abilities, have written about Bohemia and Austria, 
so that we have had both kingdoms presented in various phases ; 
the Danube has been descended by more than one littérateur; and 
Mr. Greta has given a view of the military frontier. The most 
valuable parts of Konu's Austria, for matter, are his sketches of 
the interior of Hungary and of the Polish provinces, though they 
may not always be the most readable. But the remarks on Hungary 
must be received with some caution. M. Kont is a lover of 
“order,” and always appears to admire the soulless regularity 
which a despostism enforces, more than the outbreaks or irregula- 
rities of chaotic freedom. ‘his is the cool diplomatic way in 
which he speaks of the Italian political offenders imprisoned at 
Szegedin in Hungary; many of them for no kuown offence, and 
even without any accusation. 

TREATMENT OF ITALIANS AT SZEGEDIN. 

Szedegin is known to contain no less than five hundred and sixty political 
Italian captives; a fact which occasioned a great deal of discussion in the last 
Hungarian Diet, when the celebrated orator, Gabriel Klauzal, Deputy for the 
Tshongrad Comitat, in which Szegedin is situated, proposed a petition to Go- 
vernment for their liberation. The moticg was adopted unanimously by the 
Chamber of Representatives. Many dread! stories are circulated in Hungary 
of the miserable situation and of the ill-treatment which these prisoners have 
to endure. I shall here simply record the result of my own observations, 
which I think will suffice to prove the falsehood of some of these calumnious 
reports. 

We passed through the old Turkish gate, and entered a court-yard full of 
Austrian soldiers, which was divided from an inner court-yard by a wooden 
grating. At this grating sat women with baskets of fruit, needles, cotton, and 
other trifles; the inner court-yard was filled with the Italian prisoners them- 
selves, They looked neat and clean, and were dressed in strong gray linen, 
with caps of the same material on their heads. I had heard that their aspect 
would excite compassion and pity, on account of the harsh treatment it in- 
dicated. Compassion and pity their aspect certainly did excite, for these men 
were exiles from their country, and deprived of their liberty ; but there was no 
sign whatever of thcir having suffered from close confinement, bad air, and 
scanty food. They all seemed in good health, and moved about in the large 
court-yard—I will not say with gayety, for that would have been strange in- 
deed—but at least with animation and activity. ‘They have plenty of time 
allotted them for exercise in this court-yard ; during which time they can bu: 
any trifles they want, of the women at the grating, and at the same time se: 
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the products of their own labour. They manufacture many little articles of 
horn, wood, and paper, such as needle-cases, saints’ effigies, folding-sticks, little 
baskets and boxes, little rings of plaited horse-hair, &c. ‘They were all stand- 
ing about the grating; and as soon as ever any one appeared in the outer yard, 
they stretched their arms and hands out as far as pessible, holding out their 
various merchandise, and screaming with much animation, in a strange jumble 
of Italian, German, and Hungarian, “ Nobile! kaufend Nobile! gigi! gigi!” 
(gigi is an Italianized corruption of a Hungarian word for rings;) or “ Nobile! 
kaufen! Napoleone! Napoleone!” The countenance of the great Corsican 
is repeated upon almost all their little wares, and most of them had their hands 
full of Napoleons. 

Surely it is a great infliction, putting aside imprisonment, to re- 
duce men of education and honour, or as we should say, gentle- 
men, to the condition of mendicants: and their touching devices 
and their compulsory labour seem also a harder fate than to justify 
the philosophic calmness of M. Kout. 

“I presented myself to one of the authorities, and easily obtained permis- 
sion to view the interior. j 

“ Round various inner-courts were ranged the separate habitations of ihe 
prisoners, which were formerly the casemates of the soldiers. ‘They were all 
above ground, very spacious and airy, and at regular distances from one another. 
The bedsteads were clean and good; and indeed, I have seen many barracks, in 
our best German cities, where the soldiers were not so well lodged as were 
these prisoners. Over each bedstead was inscribed the name and birthplace of 
the prisoner to whom it belonged : for instance, ‘ Giovanni N. N. of Rodrigo ;’ 
«Martino N. N. of Verona;’ ‘ Ludovico N. N. of Venice,’ &c. ‘ The national 
jealousies of these people are continued even here,’ said one of the Austrian 
officers to me: ‘the Milanese and Venetians here, for instance, are sworn foes 
to each other.’ 

“The casemates are lighted from the inner-courts, but some of them have 
also strongly grated windows on the outer side. Many prisoners had hung up 
little stores of grapes on their window-bars, and others had little -inging-birds 
in cages in their cells. I did not see their food, but their appearance proved that 
they did not suffer from hunger; and I have no reason to doubt the assurance 
of the Austrian officer, that they not only had abundance of meat and bread, 
but also a small portion of wine every day. They also procure themselves 
many little comforts, partly by the merchandise that they sell, and partly by 
the money sent them by their Italian friends and relatives. It is said that 
these five hundred and sixty prisoners annually receive no less than 40,000 
florins from Italy. If one could but learn the history of the various little 
savings which make up this important sum, what proofs of tender constancy, 
generous self-denial, and yearning affection, might they not disclose! 

“‘ The workshops of the prisoners were separate from their sleeping-rooms. 
Their work is not voluntary but compulsory. Each is obliged to follow the 
profession or trade that he practised at home, or else to choose for himself 
another. This compulsion is truly a benevolent one; for nothing is more 
likely to render captivity endurable than regular occupation, particularly when, 
as is here the case, it is neither excessively laborious nor continued for an 
undue length of time. Some work as carpenters, others as turners, and others 
again manufacture articles in papier maché, &c. They are divided into various 
workshops, according to their occupations; and over the door of each workshop 
the names of the trades carried on there are inscribed in Italian. In one of 
the turning-rooms I found a great many little busts of Napoleon in different 
stages of progression; in each of which, the characteristic features, indelibly 
impressed on the retentive memories of the prisoners, were accurately repeated 
from recollection alone. ‘ They often, sing, jest, and gossip over their work,’ 
said the officer; ‘and sometimes they dance.’ Thank God, thought I, that 
their light volatile dispositions enable them so far to forget their unhappy fate 
and their dreary situation! ” 

THE CATTLE-TRADE OF THE STEPPES. 

We met large herds of oxen on the road to Lanzut, a castle and village be- 
longing to the Potockis, [in Galicia] where a cattle-market was about to be 
held. The cattle consisted chiefly of the gray oxen of the Steppes. Thousands 
of these patient animals have wandered through the Carpathians every year 
for centuries, to nourish with their flesh Vienna and the countries through 
which they pass. We traced them the whole way from Bukovina to the capi- 
tal, in the regular and peculiar furrows which they have drawn across every 
road, by their uniform tread, each stepping in the footsteps of his predecessor. 
They are taken to the great cattle-markets of Moravia; where the butchers of 
Vienna and Prague purchase them for the consumption of those luxurious 
cities. Many are also brought straight to Vienna, by Rusniaks, Wallachians, 
and Poles. Formerly some of them were even taken to Munich and Dresden, 
by the cattle-drivers of the Carpathians. The Bukovinian and Galician 
markets are visited by the way, where the weaker animals are disposed of; and 
in this way they feed all the countries through which they pass. The Germans 
call them Polish cattle, because they receive them from Poland ; the Galicians 
Moldavian, because it is through Moldavia that they reach Galicia. At War- 
eaw they are called Podolian, because it is from Podolia that they are brought 
to Warsaw. The Steppes of Podolia and the.Ukraine, to the shores of the 
Black Sea and the Sea of Asoph, are the vast magazines from which all Aus- 
tria is supplied with meat. 

Another great road traversed by these animated embryos of roast beef runs 
through Klarkov to Moscow and St. Petersburg, ending in the Baltic pro- 
vinces. Small herds are also collected together in Bessarabia and Wallachia, 
and in the neighbourhood of Odessa, and are driven across the Danube and the 
Balkans to Constantinople. 


TRAVELLING IN WALLACHIA. 


The equipage which I hired for this journey was no other than a common 
peasant’s cart; the boards of which, patched very neatly in various places, and 
covered with hay, formed a very comfortable seat. It was drawn by three 
stout little Makanus, harnessed together with ropes and thongs and strings of 
all kinds; whilst my own costume was not much more elegant; for, having 
found it rather too light for the cold of these mountain regions, I had supplied 
its deficiencies with various handkerchiefs and wrappers, and a large sheep-skin 
which the Commandant of Mebadia had kindly bestowed upon me. It seemed 
to me as if I ought to be ashamed of such an equipage when I entered on the 
fine smooth road that might have befitted a very different kind of carriage. 
Since, however, no one here knew me, and no one could meet me the next day, 
and say, “ My dear Mr. ——, what a pretty figure you cut yesterday,” I ma- 
naged to console myself, especially as the subaltern officers of the Prafecti 
Daciarum always travel in the same style; and I kept up my courage, even 
though I met several travellers differently equipped, who undoubtedly looked 
down upon me as a person of very little consequence. I met, for instance, the 
family of a great Wallachian boyard, returning from where I know not, to 
their own country. They had several large Vienna travelling-carriages, one 
behind another, each drawn by a dozen horses, and each crammed full of va- 
rious members of their family, with their waiting- maids, valets, cooks, footmen, 
&c. Behind came a waggon-load of hay, sacks of oats, kettles, pots, and pans, 
and all kinds of cooking-utensils, on the top of which other attendants were 
perched. This is the usual manner of travelling for the great in this country ; 
and I can honestly say I preferred my farmer’s cart. 











THE SAND-PLAINS OF HUNGARY. 

Immediately after crossing the Theiss, the traveller perceives that he has 
entered a new kind of country. At Szegedin, the first ggnd-plain begins, and 
the ground is no longer as perfectly flat as I have described it in the Banat, 
Tie plain is broken by little sand-hillocks; agriculture more and more gives 
way to grazing. The population consists either entirely of Magyars, or, at 
least, is thoroughly Magyarized. The sand of this district is very fine, and is 
mixed with fragments of shells. It extends so deep, that nowhere have the in- 
habitants yet succeeded in boring through it and reaching its clayey founda- 
tion. Large tracts are entirely desolate, without any trace of vegetation. In 
such places the sand is often raised by the wind into the air, as in the sand- 
storm of the Sahara. This sand-wind is much dreaded by the Hungarians, for 
in its course it often destroys the most fertile fields. 

Among the remarkable attributes of these deserts, is the total absence of 
water. In the two hundred German square miles between Pesth and Szegedin, 
there is no trace of running water, no single brook, river, or stream, and not 
even a solitary well, with the exception of one little bu bling spring which rises 
in a marsh near Ketskemet. Another peculiarity of these deserts is the total 
absence of trees. Every thing is bare, desolate, and naked; nowhere rises a 
cooling grove, or even a solitary bush or tree. ‘ 

Sand plains with sand-wind, green patches with wild birds, marshes with 
cranes and storks, soda-bogs covered with white powder, and occasionally 
meadows with fine cattle; such are the only varieties seen when travelling on a 
Puste. Occasionally a lonely Sallash or T'sharde, or a solitary herdsman’s hut, 
gives token of human habitation; now and then a far-off pump rears and sways 
its long arm before us; and sometimes too, though more rarely, we behold the 
unfailing token of our approach to a town or village,—namely, a handsome, 
well-kept, large, white—gallows! 

PLACARD-PRINTING AT VIENNA. 

There is a printing-office in Vienna, the sole employment of which is the 
announcement of these fétes, plays, and concerts; nothing else being printed 
there but placards. ‘The proprietor of this establishment, Mr. Hirsbfeld, has 
many people in his service, who thoroughly understand the most striking 
way of announcing such matters to the street public, by the judicious arrange- 
ment of the alluring words “ Bal Brillant,” “ Magic Illumination,” “ Rose- 
tinted Garments of Pleasure,” &c. I visited thjg printing-office ; where the 
readers were employed in correcting the style and orthography of waiters, &c., 
and preparing their eloquent productions for the press. The monster types 
are all of wood: the effect of the great black letters upon men’s eyes’ and 
fancies is always speculated on; and the pictorial announcements of estates for 
sale by lottery, when all the letters are composed of pictures of castles and 
rural views, and where every million is represented entwined with the elegant 
flowery wreaths of hope, are really masterpieces in a psychological as in a 
xylographic point of view. The unusual words, or those that do not frequently 
occur, are composed, as occasion may require, from single letters; but the 
celebrated names, Strauss, Lanner, im Sperl, Elysium, Prater, Golden Pear, 
&c., are cut out of single blocks, and many duplicates are always kept ready 
for use at Hirshfeld’s. It is the same with the standing phrases, such as 
“ Splendid Lluminations,” “ Dancing Soirée,” &c. Whoever has arrived at 
the honours of stereotype in Hirshfeld’s printing-oflice, may deem himself a 
celebrated man within the walls of Vienna. 

It is somewhat remarkable, although natural enough, that even these kind 
of announcements and posting-bills, on which the most innecent things in the 
world are made known to the public, are subject to the censorship, in fact to a 
double censorship,—firstly, to the supreme censorial authorities, who bestow the 
“imprimatur ”; and secondly, to the subordinate police authorities, who make 
any dations held ry according to circumstances and localities. 

“ They play them a trick for all that, sometimes,” said my bill-sticker, whom 
I encountered in the night as before mentioned. “ Lately there was a ball at 
Sperl, where they danced till six o’clock in the morning, although they an- 
nounced on their bill that it was to end after midnight; and when they were 
called to account by the police, they said that six o’cléck in the morning was 
after midnight.” 





TRADES AT VIENNA. 

Among the articles made in large quantities in Vienna are theatrical decora- 
tions, wherewith it furnishes all the stationary and locomotive theatres of the 
Austrian empire. Many shops confine themselves to the sale of frippery of this 
kind, particularly diadems, and jewelled finery for the queens and princesses of 
the mimic scene. Great numbers of these diadems are made by the goldsmiths 
of Vienna. They make use of a peculiar composition of lead, tin, and bismuth, 
called “ stage composition.” It has so good an effect that at a little distance 
the deception is complete. The small cut sides of the metal are not raised, 
but put together in a concave form: when the light plays on them, they have 
all the appearance of precious stones. 

It is a remarkable fact, that the people of Hamburg have learnt only within 
the last fifteen years how to bind a ledger. Before that time the great folios 
were generally sent for from England. The people of Vienna have not yet 
mastered this apparently simple art; for Girardet, the most considerable book- 
binder in the city, who employs thirty-six journeymen, maintains among them 
three Englishmen for all the solid and difhcult work, and nine Frenchmen for 
that requiring delicate handling and taste. These people understand their 
work thoroughly, and what they do is admirably well done. ‘They work apart 
from the German workmen, in order to preserve the mystery of their craft. 
There are many kinds of leather used for this purpose which are not to be had 
in Germany, so thit the stuff as well as the tools and the workmen must be had 


| from France and England. Nothing can exceed the beauty, elegance, and solidity 
| of Girardet’s bindings, and their variety is quite as admirable. Every two 


mouths there is a general clearance of old forms and patterns, to make way for 
new ones, 





THE LATE DR. CHEYNE’S ESSAYS ON PARTIAL 
DERANGEMENT. 

Dr. Joux Cueyne was a Scotch practitioner, who after passing 
through the routine duties of an Army surgeon, and some Edin- 
burgh practice in conjunction with his father, took advantage of an 
opening and went to Dublin. Here he gradually rose to eminence ; 
not only attaining a very large private practice, but filling those 
public medical offices to which the heads of the profession are 
generally nominated as matter of understood custom. The fa¥igue 
and anxiety attendant upon his position seem to have undermined a 
constitution not naturally strong; and in 1831, in his fifty-fifth year, 
Dr. Cueynz retired from Dublin, to Sherington in England, with a 
view of returning when he had recruited his strength. ‘This idea, 
however, was soon abandoned ; for his constitution gradually gave 
way, and he died in 1836, in his fifty-ninth year. 

The position of Dr. Cuzyne gave him many opportunities of 
observing derangement of mind, not only in admitted insanity, but 
in those more difficult and delicate cases where the intellect is 
rather clouded than deranged, or where an abnormal condition is 
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shown in partial irregularities, which are called oddities or eccen- 
tricities, unless accident develops the germ of insanity, and the 
patient stands forth a lunatic. Living in a community where 
religion is a subject of violent strife among opposite professors, 
and having a religious turn himself, the Doctor took advantage of 
his position to inquire into some Roman Catholic miracles, as well 
as to examine the numerous cases where it was alleged that mad- 
ness was caused by religion. ‘To exhibit the fruits of the twofold 
experience thus acquired, Dr. Curyne devoted the leisure of his 
declining years ; and the series of essays in which he embodied his 
views are contained in the posthumous volume before us. 

These essays are eleven in number ; each treating of some single 
topic in relation to an abnormal state of mind, and chiefly in con- 
nexion with religion. The main positions of Dr. Curyne, how- 
ever, are two—1. That insanity is always based upon bodily dis- 
ease, and that its treatment by what is called moral means can 
rarely be effective without medical aid. 2. That true Gospel reli- 
gion is never a cause of insanity; on the contrary, its tendency is 
preventive. The conjunction of madness and religion originates 
either in the patient, after he has become insane, taking up religion 
as one of his topics, or, when his mind has become unhinged, 
suddenly taking a religious turn, and his friends representing 
the symptom of his insanity as the cause; and though the excite- 
ments of superstition or fanaticism may no doubt be said to 
drive people mad, yet perhaps the peculiar temperament that indu- 
ces individuals to yield themselves to the excitement of Romish or 
sectarian outbreak is itself proof of a morbid intellect. ‘There is 
also a third point connected with the two principal theories of our 
author which deserves mention; and that is the extent to which he 
carries his view of derangement. Deducing his theory from his 
facts, Dr. Curyne would go as far as Imlac in Rasselas, and affirm 
that “disorders of intellect happen much more often than super- 
ficial observers will easily believe. Perhaps, if we speak with 
rigorous exactness, no human mind is in its right state. There is 
no man whose imagination does not sometimes predominate over 
his reason, who can regulate his attention wholly by his will, and 
whose ideas will come and go at his command. No man will be 
found in whose mind airy notions do not sometimes tyrannize, and 
force to hope or fear beyond the limits of sober probability. All 
power of fancy over reason is a degree of insanity ; but while this 
power is such as we can control and repress, it is not visible to 
others, nor considered as any depravation of the mental faculties: 
it is not pronounced madness but when it becomes ungovernable, 
and apparently influences speech and action.” ‘The difference be- 
tween Dr, Cueyne and Dr. Jounson would be rather one of cause 
than effect. The moralist would attribute the deviation to mental 
depravation, the physician to bodily derangement; and while the 
Doctor of Laws would look to philosophy, the Doctor of Medicine 
would prescribe a dose of physic. 

Although the Treatise on Partial Derangement of Mind is 
not without plan,—for the book commences with a general view 
of Dr. Curyne’s ideas of the origin of those irregularities and 
delusions which frequently end in insanity, and each essay is 
devoted to a particular subject,—yet the work is rather general 
and desultory, as indeed is the character of its theme. No rule 
or definition can be deduced from it: but perhaps no one can 
satisfactorily define madness—the question must be decided upon 
each individual case as it arises. No particular mode of treatment 
can be prescribed from Dr. Curyne’s book ; but then, every patient 
must be treated according to his peculiar idiosyncracy, and to the 
particular organ whose function is affected. Still, with ali these 
allowances, we think the book rather a collection of facts and opi- 
nions derived from a long course of observation and reading, than 
a methodical treatise on insanity, though containing several judi- 
cious hints, especially upon the tests of madness. It should also 
be observed, that some of the latter chapters are rather religious 
than medical, and smack as much of the divine as the physician. 

Prefixed to the Essays is an autobiography of Dr. Curyne; 
which is a rapid and agreeable narrative—interesting for its account 
of the rise of a medical man, and useful for the practical hints that 
the practitioner may derive from it. In fact, the autobiography 
strikes us as being the more complete and satisfactory work of the 
two; and we shall draw upon it for extracts, more than upon the 
Essays. 

HINTS FOR CONSULTING-PRACTITIONERS. 

As I was much more generally employed as a consulting than as an attend- 
ing physician, I endeavoured to escape interruption in my chief line of busi- 
ness. Ireturned to my house at appointed times, to form new engagements; 
but I left no account of my route when I set out from home. When I was 
tracked and obliged to yield to an unexpected requisition, the patient for whom 
I was sent was perhaps dead ; or he was dying, and I was unable to leave him; 
or the attack was over, and he was again well, and my sole recompense was a 
complimentary speech ; or I was led to supersede the family physician engaged 
elsewhere, which gave rise to explanations, and to a negotiation to replace him 
in the attendance. In the mean time, disappointment to these patients and 
their medical friends who were waiting for me necessarily occurred; and thus a 
ruffle of the spirits, very unfavourable to the consideration of a difficult case, 
arose, and continued for several hours. 

Had these interruptions taken place frequently, the character for punctuality 
which I was exceedingly anxious to establish and maintain would soon have 
been destroyed. I had often observed that punctuality, which is not much 
practised in Ireland, is nowhere regarded with more complacency. Pune- 
tuality precludes the necessity of explanations and excuses, often awkward, and 
more frequently than we are aware of not strictly true. Punctuality is con- 
sidered by junior and subordinate members of a profession as manifesting re- 
spect for their feelings and occupations: it is felt to be a compliment ; and it is 
@ compliment in which there is no surrender of truth. When a case of disease 
Was assuming an unfavourable aspect, and when the question was mooted—to 
whom shall we apply for further help ? it has, in a multitude of instances, been 








decided in my favour solely by the consideration that I would appoint the 
earliest hour for a meeting, and that I might be expected to appear within five 
minutes of the appointed time. 

Ialways endeavoured to prevent changes of the medical attendants ina family, 
unless in cases of obvious neglect or ignorance; and even then I never binted 
at a substitute. If requested by a patient torecommend a surgeon, accoucheur, 
or apothecary, to attend in his family, I mentioned the names of three or 
four men of established character, and advised my patient to discuss their merits 
with his friends, and decide at his leisure. 

HOW TO DEAL WITH THE CRAFT. 

I was much employed in the families of my medical brethren. I found this 
a painful distinction. Perhaps I was selected, not by the father of the family, 
but by the patient, his son or daughter; or by the mother, contrary to the 
father’s wishes, which would have led him to introduce a friend of his own. I 
often had to bear all the responsibility of an attendance on a case of which I 
had not the complete direction. Again, nothing but necessity can iaduce 
many medical practitioners to admit a physician into their families: perhaps 
they idly think that thus they acknowledge their own incapacity. ‘Then, if a 
case proves fatal, and the treatment has deviated one hair’s-breadth from that 
which the head of the family would have adopted, he connects the issue with 
the infatuation which led him to place confidence in one who, he now thinks, 
was his inferior in skill and experience. Still, an attendance in the. family of a 
respectable medical practitioner cannot be declined, and, moreover, it is often 
Lighly useful; and hence it was my endeavour to make it as little irksome 
as possible. I made it « rule never to acquaint any one, not even my own 
family, with the names of the patients who were under my care. When I 
went into the family of a medical practitioner, I ordered my carriage to stop 
in a neighbouring strect, and walked to the house in which the patient lay: 
I fully and explicitly stated my opinion to the head of the family, and avoided 
all explanations with others; and I generally declined writing the prescription 
which was to go to the apothecary. My closeness, which was proverbial, and 
my deportment, which was as little assuming as possible, kept these invidious 
attendances from being materially injurious, except from the great anxiety 
which they caused. 

POWER OF FAITH OVER PHYSIC. 

The physician who possesses the confidence of the public is able, in an ex- 
tensive class of obstinate diseases, to effect improvements in the health of his 
patients which appear to the ignoraat almost miraculous. The cases to which I 
allude are those in which disease, however occasioned, is prolonged by de- 
pression of the mind, which excludes all hope of recovery. In such cases, a 
physician, unless he obtains dominion over his patients, so far from affording 
relief, fails in every prescription ; nay, prescriptions unexceptionable in all re- 
spects appear uniformly to aggravate the symptoms which in general they aile- 
viate. The physician is felt to be a chief cause of the patient's suffering; but 
instead of looking to those influences which improve the general health—such ag 
a proper regimen, air and exercise, change of scene, and amusements which do not 
exhaust the spirits—he is led by disappointment to the exhibition of medicines 
more and more active, till the patient in despair refuses all further aid, or seeks 
help from some other quarter, or very generally, if affluent, goes to the metro- 
polis to consult the Radcliffe or the Mead of his day. A popular physician, 
with a composed yet decided and rather unyielding manner, to such a patient 
appears almost like a ministering angel. The most obvious directions appear 
like words of inspiration; the merest placebo that ever was stuck upon an 
apothecary’s file is a panacea, or is combined with consummate skill, and 
restores health and enjoyment of life. Ihave witnessed many of these Hohen- 
lohe cases, as they are called in Ireland. In Dublin, many a patient under my 
care has been restored to health by the same means which have signall} failed 
in the country : thus, in certain cases, reputation promotes success, and success 
continues to uphold reputation. 

MUM’S THE WORD. 

Professional success, like every other good thing in this life, has in its nature 
many of the seeds of decay. The same circumstances which tended to bring the 
present favourite into general repute are probably already operating in behalf of 
his destined successor. Thus, the physician, to whom his fellow-citizens award 
the possession of most skill, is generally called upon to assist when all assist- 
ance is too late, and sarcastic remarks tending to promote his downfall are 
made when the patient dies and becomes the subject of ephemeral talk. As 
there are everywhere those who judge of merit by success, it is perhaps in- 
sinuated, that before long the favourite of fortune, who so frequently appears 
as the undertaker’s provider, will be reduced to his proper level. I recollect a 
time when seven of my patients, in families who were in easy circumstances, 
died of fever within a week: five of them, it is true, were in a state almost 
hopeless when I first saw them, but this would not have preserved me from dis- 
trust. I owed my immunity to their belonging to different classes of society, 
which had no knowledge of each other, and to my rule of not talking of my 
patients : had the fact® been known, it would probably have given a shock to 
my reputation from which it might not easily have recovered. 

SUBJECTS FOR MIRACLES. 

Whether a Roman Catholic miracle is to be attempted by a living or a dead 
priest, by Prince Hohenlohe or the Abbé Paris, by the holy sacritice of the 
mass or the holy thorn, there are certain qualities in the subject of the miracle 
scarcely to be dispensed with, if success would be insured. If the disease to be 
removed be seated in a vital organ, it ought to be a disease of function not of 
structure : the imagination ought to be powerful ; there ought to be a strong 
tendency to hysteria; and the party ought to be of the female sex ;—and, by the 
way, these are the very qualifications which entitle an individual to the benefits 
of animal magnetism. If any new leader of a sect would bolster his sanctity by 
pretensions to supernatural power, let him not lose sight of these hints. 

IRRELIGIOUS MADNESS. 

Some who, while in health, apparently have no sense of religion, when they 
fall into melancholy are engrossed with the terrors of judgment—their certainty 
of punishment—the endless night of despair—the worm that never dies; they 
declare that they seem to perceive the fire kindled in which they are to agonize 
—hear its flame crackling—are scorched by its heat—and are already living 
under a sulphurous canopy: yet these are, of all men, the least ready to listen 
to the Gospel, to the philanthropy of Christ, and the certainty of reconciliation 
to God. ‘Tell them that you can insure their recovery, and they will listen to 
you with interest, although they may affect to disbelieve you; but talk to them 
of Jesus, and probably you will contirm their despair. 


MR. STERLING'S STRAFFORD. 


Tue period chosen by Mr. Sreryne to exhibit the fate of Strar- 
ForD, and the character of his times and contemporaries, opens 
with this Earl's arrival in London from the North, prepared, it is 
said on doubtful authority, to impeach the Parliamentary leaders 
for their connexion with the Scotch, which fate they dexterously 
escaped by first impeaching Strafford: the chief intermediate 
incidents are some scenes at court, and between the popular 
leaders; the field-day of the impeachment, memorable for the 
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appeal of Strafford, and the reply of Pym; together with an inter- 
view between Charles and Pym, and afterwards with Charles, 
Strafford, and Lady Carlisle, where Sdrafford brings his celebrated 
letter advising Charles to consent to his attainder, but speaks its 
contents to the audience: the drama closes with the bell tolling for 
Strafford’s execution, and the group usual on such occasions. 

Whether the history of the Earl of Strafford is well adapted for 
dramatic poetry, may be questioned; not merely for a reason in- 
cidently given by Jounson in speaking of the Sir Thomas Over- 
bury of Savace, that the story was too well known to admit of the 
alterations necessary for the drama, but because it is deficient both 
in action and passion. ‘The great scenes of Strafford’s life relate to 
counsel or eloquence; they took place in the cabinet or the Par- 
liament ; despatch-writing and debating were the forms of action, 
which cannot be presented with dramatic effect either to the eye 
or to the mind; and though the passions of men were deeply 
stirred both for and especially against him, it was a public not an 
individual feeling, which last is the proper- material of poetry. It 
should be remarked, too, that these debates and writings are known 
to all, and rank among the highest of their class. Whether the 
poet aims at producing his effect by copying or deviating from 
them, the result is the same: if the arguments are new, they shock 
by their inaccuracy; if an echo of the original, the mind, dis- 
appointed, estimates them below it. Ilow cautiously Suaxspere 
has avoided Cicero in Julius Cesar !—a less skilful artist would 
most probably have introduced one or more orations of the true 

‘ Ciceronian style.” 

This difficulty seems to have been felt by Mr. Steriina ; and he 
has endeavoured to impart a more poetical interest to the story 
by making the catastrophe depend upon individual conduct. The 
Countess of Carlisle, a former mistress of Strafford, and still 
attached to him, contrives to procure the treasonable letters of the 
Parliamentary leaders, and gives them to the Earl: Pym, on the 
other hand, finding that Northumberland has been promised a 
place for somebody, contrives, through a secret power over Jermyn, 
to make the King break his word to Northumberland; who, 
mortally offended, tacitly imputes the failure to Strafford, and 
encourages the impeachment. These contrivances give some 
individual character to the drama, but they sadly lower its dignity. 
The arts of a demirep are substituted on one side for the genius of 
Strafford, and the “tower of strength” dwelling in the name of 
King and a feudal nobility; while on the other, a lost clerkship 
represents the power of English liberty and the statesmanlike 
qualities of the Parliamentary leaders. ‘The canon 

“Nec deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus 

Inciderit,” 
is violated every way. History left no knot to disentangle; and if 
she had, Mr. Srerxina introduces no god, but an old usurer, who, 
looking to Pym and the Parliament to pay an unsettled contract, 
compels the necessitous Jermyn to influence the Queen to iufluence 
the King to bestow the place on the old miser’s nephew, instead of 
Northumberland’s client. 

Something like a deficient power to rise “to the height of his 
great argument” is displayed by the author throughout. Except 
perhaps Lady Carlisle, the principal persons not only want dramatic 
vigour and propriety—speaking rather as puppets than as men— 
but the outward manners are ill portrayed. The tone and style of 
the King to his courtiers, and still more of the courtiers and of 
Pym to the King, do not exhibit that apparent deference and re- 
straint which usage enforces: but for certain phrases of ceremony, 
they might be all men of business discussing some matter of busi- 
ness ; and, sooth to say, their reach is often rather of the counting- 
house than of the council. In short, Strafford, a Tragedy, is an 
historical incident thrown into dialogue, by a mind possessed both 
of reflective ability and poetical spirit, but without dramatic genius 
to conquer the inherent difficulties of such a subject. 

In this dramatic poem there is little action and little movement : 
intrigue, such as we have described, is the source of conduct; but 
even that is rather told than acted. There are some light and 
spirited sketches of the courtiers; touches of weakness and 
versatility in the King, though too obviously exhibited; and an 
under-current of remark in the speeches of Strafford, which indi- 
cate that Mr. Srertinc has adopted Mr. Forster’s view that 
Strafford’s aim was to govern patriotically through the means of 
absolute power. ‘The only really dramatic scene, however, is the 
following, where Lady Carlisle reproackes Charles with deserting 
Strafford. It is not, indeed, very likely in itself; for the King has 
come to her house to have an interview with Pym: when the 
orator goes out, Lord Strafford enters, having given his “ parole” to 
the Lieutenant of the Tower; and after him comes Lady Carlisle 
to play the termagant. But we are speaking not of dramatic pro- 
bability, but of dramatic conduct; and in this sense the following 
passages have movement and spirit, and may be taken as a sample 
of the better part of the “ tragedy.” 

Enter hastily Lady Carlisle. 

LADY CARLISLE. 

Lord Strafford going to the Tower again, 
And with no promise that you'll save his life! 
Not speak? But I will speak, and you shall hear. 
What, Sir, be called Your Majesty, and quake! 
Wear a king’s mantle on a fainting bosom ! 
Strut in a crown, and then desert your friends! 
Give up your noblest officer to death 
By a vile fate, upon a popular scaffold! 
Out on such royalty! ’Twere better far 
To be a king of gypsies or of robbera, 
And true to those who risk their all for you. 











Ol! it is Nature’s bitterest sarcas‘n 
To set mean spirits in her seats of glory, 
And say to all the grinning, hissing world, 
Behold the rulers I van make you serve. 
Maa, in whose total continent of being 
True manhood has not found a jot of room; 
Poor doting coward, faithless trivial thing, 
Whose whole reserve of obstinate sullenness 
Is hoarded for your own vain lust of rule, 
And cannot hold one hour of firm resistance 
At friendship, gratitude, or honour’s call ; 
Mere woman’s fan, aping a masculine sword ; 
Yhin kerchief ticd to one seductive bosom, 
Stirred as it heaves, and dreaming that ’tis you 
Who give it life; O! plaything, big with hell! 
KING CHARLES. 
The woman’s mad ; her passion braves the skies! 
LADY CARLISLE. 
I brave them not; I but invoke their justice 
To rain hot curses on a tyrant’s head. 
Henceforth I set myself apart for mischief, 
To find and prompt men capable of hate, 
Until some dagger, stecled in Strafford’s blood, 
Kuocks at the heart of Strafford’s murderer! 
KING CHARLES. 
His murderer! O God !—no, no—not that! 
{ Sinks buck in a seat. 
LADY CARLISLE. 
And here I call on all the Powers above us 
To aid the deep damnation of my curse, 
And make this treason to the noblest man 
That moves alive within our English seas, 
Fatal to him and al! his race, whose baseness 
Destroys a worth it ne’er could understand. 
Stars in your glory, vital Air and Sun, 
And thou, dark Earth, our cradle, nurse, and grave, 
And more than all, free Truth and penal Justice, 
Conspire with all your dreadful influence 
Against his blood whose crimes ye now bebold ! 
Make Lim a byword and a name of wo, 
A conquered warrior and a throneless outcast, 
To teach all kings the law of evil power, 
Till by an end more friendless and abborred 
Than his great victim's, and with heavier pain, 
Let him slink off to a detested grave! 
And now I give your Majesty leave to go; 
And may you carry from my house away 
That fixed incurable ulcer of the heart 
Which I have helped your thoughts to fasten there. 
STRAFFORD (entering). 
The King still here! I crave your Majesty’s pardon ; 
1 came but to take leave of Lady Carlisle. 
KING CHARLES. 
O, Strafford! I would save you if I could. 
I am not what her tigress tongue describes. 
They say she has more cause than any one 
To wish your life, and I forgive her folly. 
[ Strafford leans quietly against the base of the statue of 
Minerva, and looks on. 
LADY CARLISLE. 
They say! no doubt they say it, and I say it: 
And if ’tis true that, with a woman’s love, 
And all she has to give, I love Lord Strafford, 
Think not, King Charles, your sneer, so right a coward’s, 
Will clear your honour’s blots by staining mine. 
Yes, keall Heaven and Earth to know that wholly 
I lovetthe man you slay ; am prouder far 
Mistress to him than Queen to such as you. 
What! do you dream no woman has a heart 
Above your pedant forms and sacred lies ? 
STRAFFORD. 
Your Majesty would perhaps do well to go. 
You know my counsel is to pass the bill, 
And buy your own advantage by this loss. 
With her you'll make no way. The Parliament 
Were easier turned from hate than she from love. 
LADY CARLISLE. 
Lhate his baseness heartily enough. 
KING CHARLES. 
My Lord, farewell. I will forget her madness, 
And only call your services to mind. ’ 
Tis not my fault if treason makes me yield. [ Exit. 





FINE ARTS. 
LAKE PRICE’S VIEWS IN VENICE. 

Tue name of Venice calls up a host of recollections, historic and poetic, 
architectural and pictorial : the glories of ‘the sea Cybele” have become 
linked with “our land’s language” by associations with SHAKsPERE and 
Byron; and contemporary artists from Bonineron and Prout to 
STANFIELD and TurNER have made us familiar with its external 
features. The spaciovs Piazza of St. Mark, with its many-domed 
cathedral and lofty campanile, is almost as well known to us as West- 
minster Hall and Abbey and Palace Yard; the Ducal Palace, its ruddy 
front banded with Gothic fretwork, is as easily recognized as White- 
hall; the Bridge of Sighs and the Rialto are as old acquaintances as 
Westminster Bridge and Temple Bar; while the pictures of Cana- 
LETTO have enabled us to float in fancy along the streets of marble 
palaces, in the black gondolas that glide so swiftly over the wavy high- 
way—furereal barks freighted with love and beauty. Those who have 
seen Venice only in prints and pictures have hitherto iooked at its lions 
from a distance: but Mr. Lake Price carries us through the city, along 
the lesser canals and the paved thoroughfares; we peep into court- 
yards and dark corners of piazzas, getting glimpses of the stately piles 
from different points of view; visit churches and palaces, exploring 
every nook and corner of the Palace of the Doge aud the Cathedral of 
St. Mark; and are admitted to the studio of T1T1An, the boudoir of the 

Queen of Cyprus, and the room where Byron wrote of Childe Harold. 
Besides the new objects thus opened to our view, we have well- 
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known features presented under fresh and characteristic aspects, and 
animated by the spirit of the place. The coloured marbles and gilded 
pinnacles of St. Mark’s glow in the light of Italian sunshine, and the 
brillianey of almost cloudless moonlight floods the Grand Canal on a 
festival-night, when the illuminated gondolas skim over its silver 
ripples like fire-flies ; the quays and piazzas swarm with the population 
of the present day; the churches display all the pomp of Popish 
pageantry; the halls of the Ducal Palace are peopled with the Doge 
and Senators of old; and in the saloons and autechambers of this and 
other palaces we encounter figures that may have stood to Trrran and 
Pavt Veronese. Ia short, Venice lives both in the past and present 
times: we see her by day and by night, without and within doors: the 
brilliancy of the atmosphere, the elegance of the architectural forms, 
the gorgeous richness of the sculptured and pictorial decorations, and 
the sumptuous splezdour of the furniture and hangings, are all vividly 
represented in this striking volume; at least so far as can be accom- 
plished without colour. The warm neutral tints and white lights of 
the lithography are sufficiently suggestive of sunlight; and the views 
are full of atmosphere: the picturesque effecis, accurately studied from 
nature, are preserved with admirabie felicity, and convey lively im- 
pressions of the freshness, force, and gusto, that characterize the ori- 
ginals. The drawings on stone are by Mr. JosepH Nasu; whose ex- 
pertuess in the use of the material, and artistic feeling and taste, give 
to them more the appearance of first sketches than of copies or transla- 
tions: and though we cannot help wishing that the execution of the 
lithographs had been neater and smoother, every true lover of art 
will prefer their vigorous freedom and painter-like skill to cold and 
mechanical elaboration. Mr. Price bears testimony to the ability with 
which his friend and coadjutor, Mr. Nasu, has seconded his efforts, 
by “completely entering into the feeling of the original drawings.” 





MODEL OF VENICE, 

Wiru the impressions left by Mr. Lake Price’s sketches fresh on the 
mind, we visited the Model of Venice, at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 
and took a bird’s-eye view of the whole city. The mcdel demonstrates 
palpably the peculiar characteristics of Venice: completely isolated and 
surrounded on all sides by the sea, its dense masses of building seem to 
have their foundations laid beneath the waves. No land is visible; for 
the green spots here and there are but as oases ina marine desert strewn 
with marble palaces. What constitutes.the high street of this metro- 
polis is the Grand Canal, whose serpentine course is marked by ships 
of burden as well as gondolas; and all the streets, with one solitary ex- 
ception, are canals. The number of square campanile towers, similar 
in size and appearance, strikes the observer at a first glance; that of 
St. Mark’s rising proudly eminent above them all. The domes are 
comparatively few; those of Santa Salute and St. Mark being the most 
prominent. The Palagg.o&the Doge and the Piazzas adjoining are con- 
spicuous objects, but 80 complete is the model that every individual 
house may be recognized; and the subjects of CANALETTO’s pictures 
can be identified. Not only the forms but the colours of the various 
edifices are accurately discriminated ; and the effect of the coup d’eil, 
when the miniature city is lighted by the rays of an artificial suo, is 
strikingly beautiful. 

The model is on a scale of 1-540th part of the real dimensions of the 
city; and it includes 102 churches with 122 towers, 340 bridges over 
471 canals, and 1,062 palaces, of which 135 ure of grand dimensions, 
It has occupied, we are told, four architects, with assistants, fourteen 
years in completing. Asa work of labour and ingenuity, alone, the 
model is well worth seeing. 





MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS 

On the 10th August, at Gibraltar, the Laiy of Licutenant-Colouel Browy, Com- 
manding First Battalion Royal Regiment, of a daughter. 

On the 10th, at Anglesea, Hampshire, the Lady of Henry Fotnurorr Powesr, Esq., 
of Brandlesome Hall, Lancashire, of a son. 

On the !2th, at Hanover, the Lady of the Hon. Georor Encecumer, of a son. 

On the 15th, at Braunstou, Northamptonshire, the Wife of the Rev. Anrarp B. 
Croueu, B.D., Rector of that place, of a daughter. 

On the 16th, at Little Harle Tower, the Lady of Tuomas Anversoy, Esq., High 
Sherif of Nerthumberland, of a son and heir. 

On the 20th, at Windsor Castle, the Hon. Mrs. G. E. Anson, of a daughter, 
still-boru. 

On the 20th, at Tunbridge Wells, Lady Saran Taytor of a son. 

On the 20th, at Blagdon, Neweastle-on-Ts av, Lady Repcey. of a son. 

On the 22d, in Lowndes Square, the Lady Margaret Lrereeroy, of a son. 

On the 23d, at Reading. the Lady of Captain James A Muraay, R.N., of a daughter. 

On the 23d, at Putney Hill, Lady Frances Sanpon, of a sun. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 15th August, at Belbronghton, Richarp Hickman, Esq., of Old Swinford, to 
Marianne, eldest daughter of the late Georce Franx Biaxisron, D.D., Rector of Bel 
broughton. 

Ou the 17ih, at St. Paul's Chapel, Edinburgh, ALexanver Lzitn, Esq., eldest son of 
Lieutenant-General Sir Alexander Leith, K.C 1., of Frectield, to Mary Anna, cnly 
daughter of General Sir ALexanper Harxitr, K.C.H. 

On the 17th, at Truro, the Rev. F. Cartyon, B.A., son of Clement Carlyon, Esq., 
M.D., of that place, to Lucy, youngest daughter of E. Turner, Esq., M.P 

Ou the 19th, at St. Jomes’s, Piccadilly, Mr. Winitam Henry Frepericx CAveNpDIsH, 
to the Lady Emu.y Lampron, sister of the Kari of Dunnam. 

On the 22d, at St. Panerus Church, Tuomas Wesn, Esq., of Tutbury, eldest son of 
the late John Webb. Esq., of Barton uncer-Needwood, Staffordshire, to Lucipa, 
youngest daughter of the Jate Joun Bonen, Esq., of Ednas‘on Lodge, Derbyshire. 

On the 22d, at St. Mary’s, Bathwick, the Rev. J. Waixer, Fellow of Brasenose 
College, Oxfurd, and Rector of Great Billing, to Carnerins Mary Avousta, second 
daughter of Captain Carron, C.8., R.N. 

On the 22d, at Weybridge, Surrey, ANpREW Doy.r, Esq.. of the Inacr Temple, to 
Louisa, youngest Caughter of Sir Jenn Eastuore, Bart., M.V. 

On the 22d, at Boreham, E-sex, Sir Cuavoe Cuampron pe Crespiesty, Part., of 
Champiou Lodge, Surrey, to Mary, second daughter of Sir Joun Tyssen Tyren, 
Bart., M.P., of Boreham House. 

Ou the 23d, at St. George's, Hanover Square, Heyry Leiou Prririps, Esq., to ANNE, 
daughter of E. Fur.e Martianp, Es., of Park Piaee, Oxfordshire. 

On the 23d, at St. Marylebone Church, Arruur Haut, Esq., of the Madras Civil 
Service, to Mary Ann Rosa, second daughter of Major M. C. Cuase, of Nottingham 
P.ace, Regent's Park. 

On the 24th, at Upper Deal Church, Captain Epwarp Cuartes Warne, Royal Horse 
Artillery, eldest survivieg son of the Jate General Sic Heury Warde, G.C.B., to Jane, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. Caartrs Lang, Rector of Deal. 

Om DEATHS. 

On the Sth August, at Rosenberg, in Prussia, Ever'tpa Feavus Baroness Von 
Ascuepera, third daughter of the late W. M. Farmer. Esq., of Nousuch Park, 
Swrey. 

On the 12th, at Green Cottage, Sutton, James Carson, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., late of 
Liverpool; in his 71st year. 

On the I4th, at his seat in Warwickshire, Rosert Cannino, Esq., of Foxcute, and of 
Hartpury, Gloucestershire. 


BIRTHS, 








On the 16th, at Oxendon, of which parish he has been Rector fifty-seven years, the 
Rev. Georce Bourton. M.A.; in his 82d year. 
. On the 17th, at Fair Oak, the Hon. Lady Pacer, Widow of the late Hon. Sir Cartes 

AGET. 

On the 18th, Mayvpwerr Horatio Rerrrt Gurstox, Esq., of Knuston Hall, North- 
amptoushire, and late of her Majesty's Eizhtieth Regiment. 

On the 18th, from an accident, Henry Wotsexry, Esq., the younger son of Sir 
Charles Wolseley, Bart. ; in his 24th year. 

On the 18th, in Grosvenor Square, Joan Route, Viscount Hryton ; in his 23d year. 

On the 20th. at Stratton Park. Hants. Miss Windenmrna CaarnoTre MAITLAND, the 
youngest daughter of the late Colonel Mait'and, of Ediuburgh. 

On the 20th, at Coopersale Rectory, Essex, the Rev. Cuartes Boyp Asoy; in his 
55th yveur. 

On the 22d, at Manor House, Croydon, the Rev. Dr. Gzorce OoLE VERNER. 

On the 22d, at Langlee, Melrose, Roxburgshire, Betnia, Wife of Captain Russein 
iu her 37th year. 

itins, the Kev. Arravr Letoaton Irwin, M.A., of Caius College. Cam- 

bridge, Principal of the Collegiate Seminary of the Society for Propagating the Go>pel 
at Madras; in his 30th year. 












EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 
The Sovereign, Main, from the Clyde to Batavia, pat into Stranraer, 20th August, 
with loss of cutwater, bowsprit, &c. having been in contact with a Schooner. 
Arrivep—At Gravesend, 22d August, Elizabeth, Morris; and William Hyde, 
Stewart, frem China; and Trusty, Elsdon, from Mauritias; 23d, Sheraton Grange, 
Mason, from Singapore; Bolton, Robiuson ; and Robarts, Stevenson, from Calcutta ; 
and Vanguard, Huxwell, from Mauritius ; and 24th, Edward Bilton, Hall, from Cal- 
cutta. In the Downs, 24th August, Royal Adelaide, Sinciair, from Moulmein; and 
Lady Faversham, Webster, from Bombay. At Liverpool, 22d August, James Mathie- 
son, Biauscombe, from China; Johnstone, Harrisou, from Calcutta; and Champion, 
Cochrane, from Bombay. At St. Helena, 30th June, Josephine, Smith, from Singa- 
ore. 
. Satrep— From Gravesend, 21st August, Vernon, Gimblett, for Madras and Calcutta. 
From Liverpool, 22d ditto, Wetherell, Hall, four Singapore. From Greenock, 19th 
ditto, Sovereign, Main, for Batavia. 





MILITARY GAZETTE. 

War orrice, Ang. 25.—3d Regt. of Foot—Brevet-Col. R. Wallace, from half-pay un- 
attached, to be Lient.-Col. vice H. G. Smith, who exchanges; Major J. O. Clunie to 
be Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Wallace, who retires; Capt. M. Barr to be Major, by 
purchase. vice Clunie; Lieut. R. N. Magrath, to be Capt. by purchase, vice Barr; 
Ensign W. F. Waldegrave, from the Royal Canadian Rifle Regt. to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice Magrath. 16th Foot—Capt. T. H. Grubbe, from half-pay unattached, to be 
Cupt. vice C. F. Thompson, who exchanges; Lieut. C. Hawker to be Capt. by pur- 
chase, vice Grubbe, who retires; Evsigu G. F. Macdovald to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Hawker; A. A. Ruxton, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice G. F. Macdonald. 
22d Foout—Lieut. W. J. D Oyley C. Aplin, from the 89th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Penne- 
father, who exchanges. 25th Foot—Lieut. H. S. S. Burney, from the dist Foot, to be 
Lieut. vice Scott. who exchanges. 35th Foot - C. Russell, Geut. to be Ensign, by pur- 
chase, vice Burroaghes, whose appointment has been cancelled. 43d Foot—Brevet- 
Major W. Egerton to be Major, by purchase, vice Estcourt, promoted; Lieut. R. Lam- 
beit to be Capt. by purchase, vice Egerton; Ensign W. J. Paul to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice Lambert; J. Forster, Geut. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Paul. 46th 
Fout—W. R. Thompson, M.D. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Burnett, dec. 51st Foot— 
Lieut. W. D. Scott. from the 25th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Burney, who exchanges. 
64th Fuot—Lieut. W. IL. Carter to be Adjt. vice Coxe, dec.; Ensign H. M. B. Willes- 
ford to be Lieut. without purchase; Ensign F. Nicoll, from the 92d Foot, to be Ensign, 
vice Willesford. $6th Foot—Lieut.-Gen. J. Maister, from the 2d West India Regt. to 
be Col. vice Lieut.-Gen. Sir Arthur Brooke K.C.B. deceased, 89th Foot—Lieut. 
Richard Peunelather, from the 22d Foot, to be Lieufénant, vice Aplin, who ex- 
changes; Lieut. A. Pigott to be Capt. by purchase, vice Blythe, who retires; Ensign 
W. H. Mills to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Pigoit; J. Shuter, Gent. to be Ensigu, by 
purchase, vice Mills. 92d Foot—W. Ross, Gent. to be Eusign, without purchase, vice 
Nicoll, appuinied to the 64th Foot. 

2d West India Regt.—Lieut.-Gen. E. Lindsay to be Col. vice Lieut.-Gen. Maister, 
appointed to the 86th Foot. 

Royal Canadian Rifle Regt-—A. Dewar, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Wal- 
degrave, promoted in the 3d Foot. 

Unattached — Brevet Lieut.-Col, J. B. B. Estcourt, from the 43d Foot, to be Lieut.- 
Col. by purchase, vice Major Gen. J. W. Fremantle, who retires. 

Brevet— Capt. T. H. Grubbe, of the 16th Foot, to be Major iu the Army. 

Memorandum—The Christian names of the Hon. Lieut. Lambert, of the 63:h Foot, 
are Edward Arnold Ford Henry. The Christian names of Ensign Jennings, of the 9th 
Foot are George Biugham. 

Orrice oF Onpnance, Aug. 234—Royal Regt. of Artillery—Capt. and Brevet Lieut.- 
Col. W. Brereton to be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. and Brevet Major P. V. England to be 
Lieut.-Col. vice Kirby, retired ou full-pay; Second Capt. RK. Shepherd to be Capt. 
vice England; First Lieut. C. Bingham to be Second Capt. vice Shepherd; Second 
Lieut. E. Swintou to be First Lieut. vice Bingham. 

Apisatty, Aug. 21—Corps of Royal Marines—Gent. Cadets E. L. Pym and H. 
Ward to be Second Lieuts. 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, August 22. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

W. and J. Braut, Watford, Herts, butchers—Wiokup and Dvbson, Liverpool, ship 
smiths—Latham and Mitchinson, Wigan, Lincashire, brassfounders—Bewleys and 
Dockray, Liverpool— Forbes and Watson, Stauwell, millers ~ Fisher and Co. Liverpool, 
wine merchants; as far as regards M. Robiuson—Whittaker and Tatham, New Square, 
Lincoln's In», attoinies—M ‘Tier aud White, Yeovil, glove-manufacturers—W. and S. 
Storr, Leeds, bricklayers—Radge and Theobald, St. Martin's le-Grand, button sellers 
—Pidduck aud Co. Hanley, iroumongers—Walker and Co, Liverpool, wool brokers— 
Atherton and Co. Wolverhampton, ironfounders — Pyle and Maun, Bedlington, Durham, 
surgevus —Smith aud Co. Montreal and Glasgow. 

DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY UNDER THE NEW ACT. 

Chalmers, Brethwell, Yorkshire, liceased victualler—Barnes, Woolwich, Carpeuter 
—Hatchins, Manchester, dressmaker —Bedford, Bristol, ont of business— Hope, War- 
rington, printer—Groom, Long Buckby Top Locks, Northamptoushige, smith—Adams, 
Bromley Street, Commercial Road, Stepuey, town-traveller—Edmouds, Greenwich, 
attorney's clerk— Walker, Uppingham, Rutlandshire, surgeon—Gleadhill, Dewsbury, 
blanket-mauulacturer—Stanway, Manchester, out of busivess—Phillips, Dolgellan, 
Merionethshire, curate—Thaurtell, Eaton, Norwich, laudscape-gardeuer—Scott, Man- 
chester, millwright—Barns, T.rmoham, Devonshire, plumber - Muinstone, York, 
j2? weller—Lister, Dewsbury, Yorkshire, clothier. 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 

Auten, Henry, Josepu, and Georoe, Birmingham, drapers. 

BANKRUPTS, 

Canorcott, Joux, and Rosert, Manchester, silk-mercers, to surrender, Sept. 21, 
Oct. 10: solicitors, Messrs. Reed and Shaw, Friday Street; Messrs. Sale and Worthing- 
tou, Manchester; aud Messrs. E. R. and W. Bennett, Manches er; official assiguee, 
Mr. Frazer, Manchester. 

Cotyacut, Martin Henry Lewis Gattano, Cockspur Street, printseller, Sept. 15, 
Oct. 14: solicitor, Mr. Fiddey, Temple; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

Menmotu, Yeovil, victualler, Sept. 1, 27: solicitors. Messrs. Feunell aud Kelly, 
Bedfurd Row; Mr. Watts, Yeovil; au! Mr. Laidman, Exeter; official assiguee, Mr. 
Hirtzel, Exeter. 

Orv, Joun Caarcrs, Kingsbury, Sept. 5, Oct. 17: solicitor, Mr. Goren, South 
Molton Street; official assiguee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

Parsons, SAmuEL Fox, Pontardawe, Glamorganshire, iron founder, Sept. 14, 28: so- 
licitor, Mr. Mansfield, Glamorganshire; official assiguee, Mr. Morgan, Bristol. 

Westey, Jenn, and Davis, Francis, Liverpool, drug-grinders, Sept. 7, Oct. 3: solici- 
tors, Messrs. Forshaw and Blundell, Liverpool; official assiguee, Mr. Bird, Liverpool. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Se; t. 12, Blood, North Audley Street, surgeon—Sept. 14, H. and J. Hedger, Coven- 

try, watch-manufacturers, . 


CERTIFICATES, 
Tu be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 
_ Sept. 14, Bowring. Exmouth Street, linendraper—Sept. 21, Butt, Great Surrey Street, 
linendraper - Sept. 15, Kimpton, High Street, Newingtou, draper—Sept, 21, Cram- 
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brook, Deal, draper—Sept. 21, Williams, Aldyate, linendraper—Sept. 21, Bloor, 
Wharf Road, City Rad, coal-merchant—Sept. 19, Stanford, Cranborne, Dorsetshire, 
farmer—Sept. 16, Clark, Billingsgate, victualler-Sept. 15, Richards, Oxford Street, 
livery-stable-keeper—Sept. 27, Seccombe, Tavistock, tailor—Sept. 14, Farmer, Wel- 
lington, Salop, grocer—Sept. 13, Thorp, Manchester, merchant—Sept. 14, Topham, 
Manchester, woolleu-merchant—Oct. 16, Hilton, Over Darwen, bleacher ~ Sept. 25, 
Schofield, Oldham, grocer—Sept. 22, Fuller, Fiixten, Lancashire, logwood griunder— 
Sept. 22, Greenwood, Oldham, corn-dealer. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Sept. 12. 

Tattersall, Over Darwen, coal-dealer—Stripling, Colchester, I ker--Walff, 
Liverpool, banker—Mallan, Ludgate Hill, dentist—Ellis, Harroldstone, Pembroke- 
shire, grocer—Hairsine, York, linendraper—Tanner, Grenada Terrace, Stepuey, 
master-mariner—Shickle, Great Pulteney Street, corn-dealer—T. and E. Williams, 
Liverpool, linendrapers - Jones, Stafford, bookseller—Hendersou, Ryton, Durham, 
wood-merchant—Stent, Oxford Street, hosier— Mansfield, Liverpool, coal-dealer— 
Whittenbury, Blackheath Hill, builder. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Thomas, Bristol, hotel-keeper; first and final div. of 2s 7d. Sept. 6, 20, Oct. 4, or 
any subsequent Wednesday; Mr. Acraman, Bristol—Rose, Spalding, iroumonger; 
first div. of 9s. Sept. 7 and 21, and on avy subsequent Thursday to Oct. 4; Mr. Bittle- 
ston, Birmingham —Viucent, Redditch. Worcestershize, pawnbroker; first div. of 2s. 
Sept. 7 and 21, and any subsequent Thursday to Oct. 4; Mr. Bittleston, Birmingham 
—Fion, Nottingham, tailor; second div. of ld. Sept.7 aud 21, and any subsequent 
Thursday to Oct. 4; Mr. Bittlestoa, Birmingham—Southam, Birchill, Staffordshire, 
miller; first div. of 1s.3d. Sept. 7 and 21, and any Thursday subsequent to Oct. 4; Mr. 
Bittleston, Birmiugham—Hill, Newcastle upon-Tyne, wine-meichant; first div. of 6s. 
Oct. 7, or any succeeding Saturday; Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon Tyne—Batson aud 
Co. Berwick-upou-Tweed, bankers; third div. of 3s. ld. Sept. 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 16, 18, 19, 
20, aud 21, or ou any Saturday on or after Oct. 7; Mr. Baker, Neweastle-upon-Tyne— 
Clarke, Kingston-upou-Hull, merchant; div. of Is. 6d. Sept. 7 and 21, or any subse- 
— Thursday; Mr. Freeman, Leeds— Firth, Heckmonwide, Yorkshire, div. of 9s. 

ept. 7 and 21, and any subsequent Thursday; Mr. Freeman, Leeds. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 
ALLAN, James, Glasgow, ironmonger, Aug. 28, Sept. 18. 





Friday, Aug. 25. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Broom and Davies, Liauelly, Carmartheushire, '‘printers—Lintoit and Bateman, 
Stratford-npou-Avon, schvolmistresses—Day and Co, Great Queen Street, saddlers’ 
ironmongers—Purnell and Co. Bristol, tobacconists—Caiste: ud Sous, Folkestone, 
grocers - Baker and Sons, Upper Southwick Street North, Paddington, furnishing- 
ironmongers— Nixon and Co. Crutchedfriars, corn-factors; as far as regards Wight- 
mau — Cook and Sons, Tetbury, Gloucestershire, brewers; as far as regards J. Cook— 
Jackson and Co. Liverpool, brokers—Eisdell and Martin, Enfield, brewers—Four- 
drinier aud Co, Stoke-upon-Trent, tissue-paper-manufacturers—M‘Glashan and M‘Al- 
ley, Long Acre, soup-mauufacturers—Beer and Price, Princes Mews, Broad Street, 
livery-stable-keepers—Hicks and Richardson, Stevenage, Heitfordshire, brewers— 
J. and T. Newton, Friday Street, Cheapside, suuff- manufacturers— Francis and Dodge, 
Liverpool, attornies—Tunley and Co. Burton-upou-Trent, canal-errriers; as far as 
regards Hodson—Hollaud and Lyal, Tooley Street, potato-salesman—Avery and Co. 
Bristol, wine-merchants; as far as regards J. Lax. 

DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY UNDER THE NEW ACT. 

Cohen, Lant Street, Southwark, vial dealer—Cohen, Belvidere Place, Borough 
Road, vial dealer— Downward, Liverpool, tailor—Tayres, Mauchester, joiner-—Hep- 
worth, Bradford, Yorkshire, grocer—Wilson, Widnes, Laucashire, out of business— 
Fowler, Bawtry, Yorkshire, coachman—Coucher, Bruton Street, New Bond Street, 
livery-stable-keeper—Hampton, Bland Street, Dover Road, eatiug house keeper— 
Brown, Bell’s Buildings, Salisbury Square, commission-ageut—Evans, Strood, next 
Rochester, grocer—Lumb, Batley, Yorkshire, c'oth drawer—Hartley, Bradford, 
Yorkshire, mechanic—Newsome, Batley, Yorkshire, clothier—Redgrave, Walcot 
Square, Lambeth, out of business—Swithenbank, Calverley, Yorkshire, clothier— 
Wightman, (otherwise Frederick Wightman Wilson), Battersea, clerk—Gowar, Took’s 
Court, Carsiior Street, law-writer—Levi, Wednesbury, Staffordshire,” watchmaker— 
Edge, Whethall, Shropshire, blacksmith— Lawrence, Bernard Street, Brunswick Square. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Arxins, James, Shoreditch, tobacconist, to surrender Sept. 6, Oct.6: solicitors, 
Messrs. Lawrence, Old Fish Street; official assignee, Mr. Gibson, Basinghall Street. 

Burr, Winiiam, Harrow Road, boarding house-keeper, Sept. 1, Oct. 6; solicitor, 
Mr. Barnard, Southamptou Street, Straud ; official assignee, Mr. Alsager Birchin Lane. 

Bucuanan, Caaries Benn aud Cunnineuam WixwtaMm, Liverpool, merchants, Sept. 
1], Oct. 3: solicitors, Mr. Garey, Southampton Building; and Mr. Whitley, Liverpool ; 
Official assignee, Mr. Turner Liverpool. 

Cunninouam, Anprew, Bolton, provision-dealer, Sept. 13, 27: solicitors, Messrs. 
Coruthwaite and Adams, Dean's Court, Doctors’ Commons; and Mr. Cornthwaite, Li- 
verpool ; official assignee, Mr. Pott, Manchester. 

Cueswatu, Witttam, Newton, Cheshire, brewer, Sept. 9, Oct. 12: solicitors, Mr. 
Cuff, Half Moun Street; and Mr. Barker, Middlewich; official assignee, Mr. Bird, 
Liverpool. 

Co.rirts, Rosert Sutron, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, grocer, Sept. 1, Oct. 16 : solicitors, 
Messrs. Hill and Matthews, Bury Court, St Mary Axe; and Mr. Hoyle, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyue; official assignee, Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Jupp, James, and Wiitram, Romsey, Hampshire, mealmen, Sept. 2, Oct. 6: solici- 
tors: Messrs. Staniland aud Long, Bouverie Street; and Mr. Holmes, Romsey ; official 
assiguee, Mr. Pennell, Basinghall Street. 

Prior, Joun, Bedford, statuary, Sept. 4, Oct. 14: solicitor, Mr. Lewis, Wilmington 
Square; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermaubury. 

Pow, James Broves, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, shipping-broker, Sept. 5, Oct. 16: so- 
licitors, Messrs. Brooksbank aud Fara, Gray’s Inn; and Mr. Brown, Newcastle; offi- 
cial assignee, Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Rosson, Josep and Tuomas Ricuarp, St. Martin’s Lane, orgau-builders, Sept. 4, 27 : 
solicitors, Messrs. Moseley and Co. Bedford Street, Covent Garden ; official assignee, 
Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

Watsu, Henry, Reading, watchmaker, Sept. 1, Oct. 5: solicitor, Mr. Barber, Fur- 
nival’s Inn; officisl assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Sept. 18, Cock, Bungay, grocer—Sept. 18, Bayley, Rotherhithe, ship-breaker—Sept. 

18, Laurence, Crown Court, Old Broad Street, merchant. 
CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the dy of meeting. 

Sept. 16, Gordon, Colchester, coach-proprietor—Sept. 18, Billingsley, Harwich, 
merchant—Sept. 18, Stirton, Chandos Street, Covent Garden, grocer—Sept. 21, Stood- 
ley, Bridport, twive-manufacturer— Oct. 12, Goody and M‘Kee, Kingston upon-Huil, 
millers— Sept. 19, T. Radclyffe, Birmiugham, statiover. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or befire Sept. 15. 

Pinkerton, Mark Lane, merchant—Crallan, Sunderland, timber-merchant —Bloxam, 
Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, apothecary—Winfield, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, dr per 
—Binyon, Bell's Buildings, Salisbury Square, commercial-agent— Wood aud Co. Mill- 
bridge, Yorkshire, machine makers — East, Spalding, Lincoln, builder—Sims, St. 
Ives and Penzance, grocer. 

DECLARATIONS CF DIVIDENDS. 

Harwood, Beverley, linendraper ; second div. of 1d. and the creditors who have 
proved their debts since the first div. was declared, may receive a first and second div. 
of 7s. 7d. Sept. 7 aud 21, and on any subsequent Thursday after Oct 4; Mr. Freeman, 
Leeds—M ‘Gregor, Chester, grocer; div. of 3s. 2d. and the whole of the creditors a fur- 
ther div. of 44d, Sept. 4, or any subsequent Monday; Mr. Turner, Liverpool— Brown 
and Co. Liverpool, colour manufacturers : div. of 2Us. Sept. 4, orany subsequent Mon- 
day; Mr. Turner, Liverpool—J. T. and W. Bradley, Leeds, ironmongers ; first div. of 
2s. Sept. 2, and on auy subsequent day; Mr. Young, Leeds—Sandersun, Leeds, wovl- 
lendraper ; first. div. of 5s. Sept 7,21, and on any subsequent Thursday; Mr. Free- 
mau Leeds— Eyre Gaiusborough, spirit merchant; first div. 20s. Sept. 7, 21, aud on any 
subsequent Thursday; Mr. Freeman, Leeds—Dickson, Thirsk, linendraper; first div. 
of 5s. Sept. 7 and 21, and on any subsequent Thursday, Mr. Freeman, Leeds—T. and 
E. Williams, Liverpool ; first div. of 4s. 6d. Oct. 5, or any subsequeut Thursday; Mr. 
Cazenove, Liverpool—Wiikinson, Manchester, dealer in toys; div. of 3s. Jid sept. 19 
and Oct. 10, and on any subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Fraser, Mauchester. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Martin, Davin, Broughty Ferry, fish-dealer, Aug. 30, Sept. 20. 

Scorr, Watter, Comerton, Sept. 2, 23. 

Watson, ALEXANDER, Lynlish, Morayshire, Aug. 30, Sept. 20. 





PRICES CURRENT. 


BR ITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturday |Monday.|Tuesday.| Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 





3 per Cent. Consols ....... ; 944 944 944 94} 944 945 
Ditto for Account... tesserae 948 94% 944 943 943 94 
| 
{ 





3 per Cents. Reduced...... 95+ 954 95! 95% 955 95 
34 per Ceuts. Reduced...... ; 


| 102¢ | 1093 
New 3¢ per Ceuts.....0.0... 








101g | 102 lolz | 102 | 102 1014 
Long Annuities..........+.. 123 123 123 23 | 122 123 
Bank Stock, 7 per cent. .....| 182 1824 | 182 1824 1824 182 
India Stock, 10$.....00..06.| 2644 — — 264 } 264 — 
Exchequer Bills, l}d. p. diem| 58 pm. 58 58 ee eee 56 
Tudia Bouds, 3} per cent... oe -— (70pm. | 90 68 | 63 — 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quutation daring the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Alabama (Sterling. --e Sp. Ct. 65 INL «. sractates-sre!ina ooeS Pe Ch. 36% 
Arckausas (1863)........6 — — | Ditto (Deferred)........5 
Aastrind.....6. 06000. 5 — | Michigan......0...-0+0 
1044 |! Mississippi (Sterling) ...6 
5 





: 
& 











































Cata Branca ...0.-cccce sores London Joint Stock.......... 


Camdomga .occcccocccveccece 


Belgian ......reecc..0003 — - — 
Brazilian... :ccereceesed = 73 | Neapolitan ......0¢.00.5 —= —— 
Buenos Ayres......+.0..6 — 27~—s |. New York (1835).......5 — 89 
NIA -'0:6:5, 0:00 \0:6° ocscecee® == | BO [1OROs..cccccevcsne 6 — oe 
Chilian ......00-0.0022066 — | 934 || Pennsylvania ...6.000.65 — 48 
Columbian of 1824......6 — 24% | Peruvian ......c.e+s00008 — 20¢ 
Dauish .....csecccesssed — — | Portuguese..... Ae: 
Dutch (Ex 12 Guilders) .24 — BS WD R10. 6. ose. cece 5 — 65+ 
Ditto (Ditto)......5 — 101g || Ditto (New)......60..0650 — 
Freuch .ccccsccsessesesd = | Russian .....+.. coccceed — 116% 
Ditto ...c.eescecceeeeeeD — | 122f 25c-! Spanish....ce.seerssee.Dd — 18% 
Indiana (Sterling) ......5 — | Ditto (Passive) ...es.eseeeesses 46 
Tilimois.....ccccecsseree® — —- Ditto (Deferred) .......ee0+- 00 103 
Kentucky ...0..sseceeee 6 — — South Carolina.........5p. Ct. — 
Louisiana (Sterling)....5 — 70 | Tennessee... .e.ecessee.6 — — 
Maryland .....+..e+.6+.6 — | —— | United States Bank .......+....| 16s. 
Massachussetts(Sterling)3 — | -— [! Virginia. ...cc.e0..0003 — — 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 

Mrnes— Banxs— 

DRENE.. Sieccvce disease! ——= | Australusian..e...sssessseeee| 53 

Brazilian Imperial.......++.! || British North American......| —— 

Ditto (St. John del Rey) ...+.! 93 | Colonial .......0.seecessecess 

British Irom .......+e+ccesse: London and Westminster ..... 


233 

12 

National of Iieland.........+ 14 
National Provincial..........| —— 
Provinciai of Ireland......... 404 
294 

10 





Cobre Copper.....seesessees 
Rattways— 
Chelteuham and Great Western) —— 


| 
'| Union of Australia.........06 
Eastern Counties ........+0++| $ | 


| 
| 
Union of London ....0+...54 
| Docxs— 

sete biesiee East and West India ..,.0....] 124¢ 
Liverpool and Manchester ..../ 200 || London ..... te sccsesseerses 954 
London and Brightou ......++! |} St. Katherine o....ccsese+ee.| 105 
London and Blackwall...... -| 4% || MisceLLanzous— 
1 } 
| 


Grand Juuction .....00....006) 
Great Western........ 








London and Greeuwich....... || Australian Agricultural,,.....) —— 
London and Birmingham...../ 22 i| British American Land.,..... 
London aud Croydon saree 124 CRB 6s oscedceesess 







Manchester and Leeds ....... General Steam .. 
Midland Counties .......0... New Zealand....... 











North Midland......... eee oe Royal Mail Steam ... 

South-eastern and Dover.... | 27+ || South Australian..... 

South-western..... Oe Van Diemen’s Land.........6 
BULLION. METALS, 


| 
Gold, Foreign in Ba@M#..peroz. 31.178. 9d. | Copper, British Cakes.per ton 781. 0s-0dto79 0 
Old Spanish, or Pillar Dollars.. 0 0 ° iti ars 2. sseee 410 O— 412 
0 
0 





Iron, Britis 
Mexican Dollars,... ..scessese O 4 9% | Lead, British Pig ~16 0 O— 
Silverin Bars, Standard...... 9 4 ll Steel, English...ccicceeeessee 0 0 Om 


coos 





coo 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, August 25, 

We had much heavy rain after last Wednesday's market, which appears to have 
been rather general throughout the country. From the accounts received this morn- 
ing, some injury has been sustained by the crops, but not to cause any serious appre- 
hensions. The weather, however, has still rather an unsettled appearance, aud the 
Wheat-trade is consequently somewhat firmer than the beginning of the week. Al- 
though we had a large supply of this year’s growth ou Monday, very little is left un- 
sold this morning. and an advance of nearly 2s. per quarter has been complied with 
by the millers. The supplies of Foreign Wheat are liberal, and there seems some 
disposition topay present duty. The demand is far from active, but in the transactious 
occurring, an improvement of about ls. per quarter is obtained. Bonded samples meet 
more inquiry at improved quotations. 








Ss. 8.1 8. 8 6 8.) s 68 

Wheat, RedNew451050| Rye ....0.000. 5 39 to 39 Maple....... 31 to 33| Oats, Feed . . 17to18 
ine seecces. 59 ..54| Barley 25 ++ 27] White.......30. 32) Fine .. .18..19 

° §..42/ Malting...... 31..32]  Boilers.......32 34) Poland. ...22. 23 

« 44| Malt, Ordinary, 50... 52| Beans, Ticks .. 27... 26/ Fine..... 23.. 24 

50 i RS 56.060) Old....c.0000 28.2 29 Potato .....23..24 





0... $2! Fine 444.24 .. 25 





3 56 | Peas, Uo 





29 ..31| Harrow......3 


DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN 
For the present Week. 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
Per Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wales. 
5d (| Rye 








Wheat S7e. Sd i Rye ..-.0.0 . 368, 4d. | Wheat ......., 188. 0d) Rye ....0006 Es. 6d 

Barley. at 6 {Beans...... 31 2 Barley .. -. 7 © | Beans .. .. 10 6 

Oats ..0.0.... 20 10 | Peas .....0 «. 33 «9 Oats .......006 6 0 | Peas...... 9 6 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 

















Town-made........++0+.+--per sack 483, to 53s. BUTTER—Best Fresh, t2s. Od. per doz. 
Seconds... .seceseseccese:sevsceces . 43 — 48 Carlow, 31, 10s. to 31. 17s. per cwt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship... 38 — 43 BACON, Small Old, per cwt..., Os.to Os, 
Norfolkand Stockton....-.....+ee08 83 -- 33 | CHEESE, Chesiire..... » 468.to 80s, 
WN wccccscccce perquarter 0s.to 0s, Derby Plain.......6.+ +. 548. to 62s, 
POLLAKD, fine ....... sees Os, to O38, HAMS, York.....-++00 -+++ 693. to 808, 
BREAD, 74, to 8}d. the 4b. Loaf, EGGS, French... per 120 43. 6d. to 63, 3d. 
HOPS. | POTATOES, 
95s to 115s. | York Reds... pertcn 80s. to 109s, 
20 —130 | Scotch Reds «40 — 70 
9 —100 |} 
loz —105 | 








BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


GATE AND LEADENHALL.* 
vs. Bd to 3s. 2d. tu 33, Bd. . 
- 88 w & -- 


SMITHFIELD.* 
2s. d.to 3s 6d. to 48, Od, 
3 o 8 6 « 4 
S © «2 SE oe S 
3 4 © 8 8 ue & 
3 10 « 4 4 wo 5 


NEW 








Ce aa 


. « 4 8 eee sees 
* To sink the offal—per 8ibs. 
HEAD OF CATTLE AT SMITHFIFLD, 
Beasts, Sheep. Calves. Pigs. 
Friday ...coscsceccevccsceseeese GIS seceeees 9,867 .eeccces B96 .cascoee 326 
Monday..-+00 sseetesseseerees 2,954 wcecveee 32,870 «005 oe 134 cecesese 289 





HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD. PORTMAN. WHITECHAPEL? 
Hay, Good + 905... 95s. © 703... BBS. re00 O35... Os. oo. 608... 908, 
Inte . 0. . oeces 










O ccoae OF s 
6k oer 
OC ccccs MO ok ae 


. - UJ weer 
sevee 73 oo 108 sooee 
weces 40 oe Ah cance 





ecosce 





GROCERIES. 


OILS, COALS, CANDLES. 
: TEA, EBohea, fine, p. ib. 









Rape Oil.-..+.+++ esce.percwt Al. 17s. 0d Os. Ol. —0 0. 
5 pe ie ene sau o 0 0 Congou, fine ....+..05 1 9 —2 6 
Linseed Oil .. erecccccceces 1 lo 6 mary. 21 ne er = 8 = 9 
inse Jake....- peria@o0 O O 0 n Bond—Duty 2s. Id. per Ib. 

CANDLES, pe at COFFEE, fine (inbd) per cwt, 116s, tol 40s, 


CANDLES, per dozen, 03.0d. to 03. 0d. 
Moulds (6d. perdoz.discount) Us. 0d. 
COALS, Hetton.,....-+0-++0- 198, Gd, 
Te@s..sscccccccceroee covece L4e. Od. 


Good Ordinary ....+.0++. 54s to 74, 
SUGAR, Mu-covado. per ewt. 34+. 10}d, 
West India Molasses, ., 24s.to 29s, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


815 





HEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI.— 
BE IT KNOWN TO ALL THE INHABI- 
TANTS OF LONDON! not forgetting strangers in the 
Village, that the Great modern WIZARD positively 
concludes his season of Wonder-working in his Mystic 
Temple, the Ade! phi Theatre, on Saturnay, SEPTEMBER 
2d; this is settled aud Sealed, in his Magic Court, from 
which there is no appeal. Forget at your peril to visit 
the Adelphi, on Monday 28th, Tuesday 29th, Wednes 
day 30th, Thursday 3lst, Friday Ist September, or on 
Saturday the 2d, when the Wizard takes the Benefit of 
his Acts, wheu he hopes to pass the Court of Public 
Favour, giving a full Dividend for the amount received 
at the doors of his Palace of Enchantment. His certifi- 
eate will be crowded houses during his Last Week in 
London. 
“Veni, Vidi, Vici.’’ 
** Look on that picture, then on this,’’ I pray— 
The mighty ‘* Wizard of the North”? survey ! 
He ‘‘ comes, aud sees, and conquers”’ swiftly too, 
As Rome’s great hero ouce was wont to do; 
But Caesar's prowess vainly would essay 
The feats at which the Wizard is an fait! 
Not man alone HE beuds beneath his will— 
Makiug beth friend aud foe applaud his skill ; 
HE seems to laugh away effect and cause — 
To ‘* come, to see, to conquer’? Nature’s laws! 
Nor are urs triamphs tinged with sorrow’s dye— 
He hears no widow's curse, no orphan’s sigh: 
Within his palace, pleasme’s fruits abound — 
There Jaughiug Momus hath a temple found! 
Private Boxes, for six, 1/. lls.€d. Parties wishing 
Reserved Seats can secure them at 5s. each. Boxes, 3s. ; 
Pit, ls. 6d.; Gallery, 1s. ; Qecond Price at a Quarter-past 
Nine, Boxes, 1s. 6d.; Pit, ls.; Gallery, 6¢.; Doors open 
at Half-past Seven. The Wizard ascends his Mystic 
Throne at eight precisely. 


TEAM TO DUNDEE. 
The LONDON, DUNDEE, and PERTH, are in- 
tended to sail from Hore’s Steam Wharf, No, 272, Wap- 
ping, as under :— 

THE LONDON, Capt. Ewrne, Wednesday, August 

30, at 1 Afternoon. 
THE DUNDEE, Capt. Kipp, Wednesday, Sept. 

6, at 11 Forenoon. 

The Boilers and Machinery of these magnificent Steam- 
#hips are inspected by competent persons every voyage. 

Passengers cau walk on Board, without the inconve- 
nieuce of boats. 

Goods received, berths secured, and information ob- 
tained, at Hore’s Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, 
Strand; 14, Bucklersbury; or at the Steam Wharf, 272, 
Wapping. ExizasEtH Hore, Agent and Wharfinger. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
The ANNUAL EXAMINATION for the DE- 
GREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS is appoiuted to 
commence on Monpay the 2d of OcroBer. 
Candidates who show a competent knowledge in 
1. Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, 
2. Animal Physiology, 
3. Classics, 
4. Logic and Moral Philosophy. 
will be approved by the Examiners. 
Certificates must be sent to the Registrar fourteen days 
before the Examination begivs. 
Somerset House, By Order of the Senate, 
Aug. 17, 1843. R. W. Roruman, Registrar. 


ORKSHIRE FIRE AND LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established at 
York, 1824, and Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Capital, 50,0002. Patrons. 
Archbishop of York , Lord Howden, K.C,.S. Archdeacon of York 
Marquis of London- «LH. &e, |Archdeacon of the 
err Lord Worsley, M.?. | East Riding 
Ear! Fitzwilliam Hon. E, R. Petre Archdeacon of Cleve- 

















Earl of Tyreonnel Sir G. Strickland, land 
Earl of Zetland art. M.P, John Henry Lowther, 
Earl of Yarborough | Sir F. Lawley, Bart. | Esq. M.P 

Sir W 


G F. Barlow, Esq. 
Robert Cracroft, Esq. 
Robt. Denison, Esq. 


W. B.Cooke, Bart 
Sir W. A. Ingilby, Bt 
Sir Tatton Sykes, Bt. 
+ Lord Feversham SirE. M.Vavasour, Bt}Henry Pre ton, Feq. 

Lord Hotham, M.P. | Sir S. Crompton, P. Saltmarshe, Esq. 

Lord Wenlock Bart. M.P. Im. Wyvill, Esq. 

Actuary and Secretary—Mr. W. L. Newman, York London Agent 
for the Life Department—Mr. Henwoon, 46, Watling Street. 

Theattention of the Publicis requested to the terms« f this Com- 

pauy for LIFE INSURANCES, & especiaily for FEMALE LIVES, 
Exrract from the Taste of Premiums for Insuring 1001. 
Age next birthday 10 Male 1 7 6 Female 1 5 4 
30 250 1 


Bishop of Ripon 
Viscount Morpeth 
Lord W harnciiffe 





” ” ” 119 9 
” 50 wn .€%,8 ” 213 3 
» 70 » 0 04 ” 976 


” £0 ” —_— ” 15 1210 
FIRE INSURANCES are also effected by this Company, on the 
most moderate terms, FARMING STOCK insured without the 
average Clause. nhs oop brie with the rates of Premium and every 
information may be had at the Head Office in York, or of any of 
the Country Agents. Agents are wanted in those Towns where no 
appointments have been made. 


ATIONAL LOAN FUND 
LIFE ASSURANCE, ANNUITY, and DEFER- 
KED ANNUITY SOCIETY.—26, Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL 500,000f. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
DIRECTORS, 
T. Lamie Murray, Esq. Chairman. 
John Elliotson, M.D.F.R.S | George Lungley, Esq. 
Johu Griflith Frith, Esq. John Rawson, Esq. 
H. Gordon, Esq. Clement Tabor, Esq. 
Joseph Thompson, Esq. 
UDITORS. 
Professor Wheatstone, F.R.S. 
Professor Graves, A.M. F.R.S. 
Actuary—W. S. 8, Woolhouse, Esq. F.R.A.S. 

The superior advantages to those Assured with this 
Society will be best understood by a comparison of its 
principles and a reference to the last Annual Bonus de- 
clared on Policies of Five Years’ Standing, viz.— 











Cash 
Bonus, 


Bonus 
adued, 


Po-| | 
Pa a he Annual 
Entry ies Age, Sum.], vessieme 














s.dj Ls. dj Ls. d.j bs. d 
1837 | 39 | 59 | 1000 67 8 4) 1s214 €) 5819 9 | 819 4 
1838 j114 | 56 | 8000 | 17515 () 296 9 7ile 0 6 ik e 7 





Policies now entered upon entitled to participation in 
next Aunual Division. Two-thirds of all premiums ; aid 
can be borrowed by the assured without loss of Policy. 

F, Fer@uson Camnovx, Sec, 








RT-UNION OF LONDON. 
The Subscribers are informed that the EXHIBI- 
TION OF PRIZES, at the Gallery in Suffolk Street, is 
Open Daily, fr m eight till six o'clock, and that the 
Rooms will be illaminated on the evenings of Tuesday, 
Weduesday, Thursday, and Friday, in the ensuing week, 
from seven o'clock till ten. 
26th August 1843. GeorGe Gopwin, 
Lewis Pocock, 


Honorary 
Secretaries. 
| ODGSON AND ABBOTT’s PALE 
ALE.— The above celebrated Beer, so strougly 
recommended by the Faculty, is to be preeured only 
from E. Assotr’s Brewery, Bow, Middlesex. The trade 
not being supplied, the Pale Ale cannot be genuine if 
procured elsewhere. — City Office, 98, Gracechurch St. 











N ILITARY COLLEGES.—At an 
I Establishment iu the Neighbourho d of the 
Regent's Park, where nearly five hundred Gentlemen 
have been prepared for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Addis 
combe, and direct appointments, about fifty of whom 
have been appuinted to the Corps of Engineers, and 
nearly one hundred to that of the Artillery, there area 
FEW VACANCIES. The number of Pupils is very 
limited. References given aud required, 

Further Particulars may be had on application to 
Messrs. W. If, Atten and Co. Publishers to the Hon. 
East India Company, 7, Leadenhall Street. 


ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


are confidently recommended as a simple, but 
certain remedy, to all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick 





Hfeadach, Bilious and Liver Complaints; they actasa | 


powerful Tonic and gentle Aperieut, imparting strength 
to the stomach, and composure to the nervous system. 
Sold in bottles at ls. 14d. or 2s. 9d. each, by A. Win- 
LovcuBy and Co, late B. G. Windus, 61, Bishopsgate 
Without, and nearly all Medicine Vendors. 


ANKLIBANON IRON WORKS, 
BAZAAR, 58, BAKER STREET, PORTMAN 
SQUARE, LONI'ON.—Gentlemen about to furnish or 
settle abroad, will find here the largest assortment of 
General Furnishing Ironmongery ever offered; Tin, 
Copper, and Iron Cooking Utensi!s; Table Cutlery, best 
Sheffield Plate, German Silver, Papier Tea Trays, Tea- 
Urns; Stoves, Kitchen Ranges, Fenders and Fire Irons ; 





with Baths of all kinds—Shower, Hot, Cold, Vapour, | 


Plungiug, &c.; together with Ornamental Iron and Wire 
Works, for Conservatories, Lawns; Garden Engines, &c. 
Allarticles are selected of the very best description, and 
offered at exceedingly low prices, for cash only ; the price 
of each article being marked in plain figures. 
I IMBIRD’S MAGNUM BONUM 
PENS.—One Dozen highly-finished Steel Pens, 
with Holder, in a Box for Sixpence. Name Plate en- 
graved for 2s.6d. 100 Cards printed for 2s. 6d. Crest 
and Name engraved on Visiting Card for 6s.; Arms and 
Crests for Book Plates on the most reasovable terms. 
Travelling Writing-Desks at 9s. 6d. 10s. 6d. 12s. 6d. 
aud ]4s, 6d. each. Dressing-Cases from 6s. 6d. each. 
Blotting Books, in great variety, from 9d.; with Locks, 
2s. each. Royal Writing Papers: Diamond, 5 quires 
for 1s. 2d.; the Queen’s and Prince Albert's size, 5 
quires for ls. Gd. Envelopes at Gd. 9d. and 1s. the 100; 
and every article in Stationery of the best quality, and 
Lowest Prices, at Lrmprrp’s, 143, Strand, facing Cathe- 
rine Street. 


N “ONUMENTAL SCULPTURE, 


Well hath the Christian trained his steadfast mind 
‘o look on Fate with an unflinching eye, 

Who dares remember in the midst of life 

Death is; and that he too at last must die. 
Thus while he gazes on the marble urn, 

Conscious of the all conquering comer death, 
Contemplation strengthensevery sense, 

And hallows passions silence into faith. 

The WESTMINSTER MARBLE COMPANY invite 
the Nobility and Gentry to inspect their Show-Kooms, 
containing a great variety of Sculptured Monuments, 
Tablets, Tombs, Vases, Marble Baths, elegantly-carved 
Chimney Pieces, &c.—-Earl St. Holywell St. Millbank* 
A ueat Statuary MARBLE TABLET executed ina su- 
perior manner at the Reduced Price of 5/. 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.— 


This Oil is universally acknowledged to be the 
only article that will effectually produce and restore Hair, 
prevent it from falling-off or turning grey, free it from 
seurf and daudriff, and will renderit delightfully soft aud 
flexible. It will also preserve the coiffure in the heated 
atmosphere of crowded assemblies. Caution.—Muach 
pernicious trash is now offered for sale as ‘‘ Macassar 
Oil’’ : itis therefore of great importance to Purchasers 
to see that the words ‘‘ Rowland’s Macassar Oil”’ areen- 
graven on the Wrapper; all others are ‘‘ Gross Im- 
positions.’’ The Proprietor’s Signature is also engraven 
on the wrapper, thus, A. RowLanp and Son, 20, Hatton 

garden, London. Counter-signed ‘‘ ALex. Row.anp.”’ 
Price 3s. 6d.—7s. Family Bottles, (equal to four small,) 
10s. 6d. and double that size 21s. per bottle. Ask for 


** Rowland’s Macassar Oil.’’ 

N ECHI’S SUPERB TEA TRAYS 
I’ in PAPIER MACHE, (Manufactory, 4, Leaden- 
hall Street, London,) are unrivalled specimeus of Japan 
Work infinitely surpassing the Chiuese. The prices vary 
from a very low figure up to 20 Guineas the set. They 
comprise some brilliant Specimens of Art, in Figures, 
Landscapes, Fiowers, and Birds, with Buhl aud Gold. 
The same manufacture is applied in Work- Boxes, Dress- 
ing-Cases, Envelope Cases, Netting- Boxes, Glove- Boxes, 
Playing-Card- Boxes, and Ladies’ Visiting Card-Cases, 
Hand-Sereens, Pole-Screens, Card-Racks, Inkstands, 
Ladies’ Work-Tables, Chess-Tables, Portfolios, Note and 
Cake Baskets, Ladies’ Desks, Letter-Boxes, &c, The 
foregoing are all iu Papier Maché, and very cheap, say 
from 13s. up to 20/.; and Mecur can confidently assert 
that his establishment for these articles surpasses, in 
price, quality, and extent of stock, any similar concern 
in the United Kingdom. Mecur is the sole inventor 
of the Mechian Dressiug-Cases, the Patent Castellated 
Tooth. Brushes, 9d. each, the Cushioned Bagatelle- 
Tables, the Magic Razor Strep, and peculiar Steel Razor. 
A visit to his establishment will gratify those who are de- 
sirous of seeing the most perfect manufactures of this 
country displayed in the most attractive form, 




















RIVATE PUPIL.—A Clergyman, for 


some years Tutor to a Nobleman, and subsequently 
receiving SIX PUPILS into his House, a moderate dis - 
tance from Loudoun, would be glad to fill a VACANCY 
with a Gentleman's Son, whose Education may require 
more than commons attention. Letters addressed to the 
Rev. J.C. C. Post-otlice, Hampton Court, Middlesex, 
will be forwarded to him. 


OPULAR WORKS. 
By F. De Porquet. 

‘* The method M. F. de Porquet has adopted in the 
teaching of languages is borve out by the first metaphy- 
sical minds, aud the first of scholastic authorities, from 
Johu Locke or Roger Ascham downwards,”’ — Educational 
Magazine. 

Conversations Parisiennes—Le Trésor—Petit Secre- 
taire—Le Traducteur Parisien — First French Reading 
Book—First Italian ditto—Parisian Grammar— Parisian 
Phraseology— Histoire de Napoléon—French Dictionary 
—Histoire de France, d’ Angleterre, &c. 


G OVERNESSES and TEACHERS.— 
HW MONS. DE PORQUET respectfully informs the 
Nobility, Gentry, aud Principals of Schools, that he is 
prepared to supply English and Foreign Governesses 
and Teachers, with excellent references, and duly quali- 
fied for every brauch of education.— School Property 
transferred. 

Apply to Monsieur De Porquet, 11, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Gardeu, between Eleven and Four. 
= oo ——— — ——= 

Lately Published, large Svo. 12s. cloth, lettered, 
A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION 
TO LIFE AND FIRE ASSURANCE showing 
the method of calculating the Values of Anuuities, Re- 
versionary Payments, Assurances, Endowments, Policies, 
Bonuses, Commutation of Bonuses, &c. with a Compre- 
hensive Digest of the distinctive features of all the Assu- 
rance Offices; and a Description of Risks in Fire Insur- 
ance, and the Rates of Premium usually demanded. 
By Tuomas H. Miiiar, Accountant, Ediuburgh. 
London: Simpxin, Marswatt, and Co.; Edinburgh: 
Ottver and Boyp. 





PHILENOR ON MARRIAGE. Price 2s. by post 3s. 
N MARRIAGE; its Intent, Obliga- 
tions, aud Physical and Constitutional Disquatifi- 
cations medically considered; with curious cases, cor- 
respondence, anecdotes, anatomical engravings &c. By 
Puitenor, M.D. In this publication the jurisprudence 
of the sub‘ect is amply considered. It is not inteuded 
for idie or indiscriminate perusal, bat is addressed chiefly 
to those who are, abuut to be, or desire to be more de- 
licately interested. 
SHErw.op, 23, Paternoster Row; Carvato, 147, Fleet 
Street ; Hannay, 63, Oxford Street; Mann, 39, Cornhill, 
and all Booksellers. 





LA’MERT ON DEBILITY, NERVOUSNESS, AND 
ALL DISORDERS ARISING FROM EXCESS, &c. 
Just Published, in a Sealed Envelope, the Seventh 
Thousand, 2s.6d.; or Free by Post, 3s. 6d. 


ELF-PRESERVATION ; a Popular 

Essay on the Concealed Causes of Nervous Debility, 
Local or Constitutional Weakness, Indigestion, Lowuess 
of Spirits, aud Iusanity; with Plain Directions for their 
Treatment and Cure. By Samvent La’Mert, Surgeon, 
%, Bedford Street, Bedford Square, London ; Matriculated 
Member of the University of Edinburgh; Licentiate of 
Apothecaries’ Hall, London, &c. 

** The various positions of lover, husband, and parent, are the 
inherent privileges of mankind, and but for the accidents of mor- 
tality would be awarded equally to all. To such among others 
this e<say addresses itself; and by its perusal many questions may 
be satisfactorily adjusted that admit of no appeal, even to the 
most confidential friend. To dissipate groundless alarm, and 
point to the means of securing a happy old age, is no trifling re- 
commendation of an effort directly ten ting to the social and moral 
welfare of all classss of the community.””—Mornino Parsr. 

Published by the Author; and Sold by S. GiiBert, 52, 
Paternoster Row; Fieip. 63, Quadrant, Regent Street ; 
Jackson, 130, New Bond Street; Gorpon, 146, Leaden- 
hall Street; Nosie, 109, Chancery Lane; Maunsett, 
3, King Street, Suuthwark ; Westerton, i5, Vark Side, 
Knightsbridge, London; Courier Office, Manchester; 
Newron, 16, Church Street, Liverpool ; Watts, Snow 
Hill, Birmingham; Davey, Broad Street, Bristol. 

At Home for Consultation Daily, from Nine till Twe, 
and from Five till Eight; and all Letters immediately 
replied to, if containing the fee of 12. for advice.—9, Bed- 
ford Street, Bedford Square, Loudon. 





THE FOURTEENTH THOUSAND. 
Just Published, in a Sealed Envelope, Price 3s.; and 
sent free, on receiving a Post office Order for 3s. 6d. 


N ANHOOD; the CAUSES of its 
PREMATURE DECLINE, with Plain Direc- 
tions for its PERFECT RESTORATION; foliowed by 
Observations on Marriage, and the Treatment of Menjal 
and Nervous Debility, Incapacity, Warm Climate, and 
Cure of the Classof Diseases resulting therefrom. Lilus- 
trated with Cases, &c. By J. L. Curtis and Co. Con- 
sulting Surgeons, London. Fourteenth Edition. 
Published by the Authors ; and S.!d by Burgess, Medi- 
cal Bookseller, 28, Coventry Street, Haymarket; Maun, 
39, Cornhill; Strange, 21, Paternoster”"Row, London ; 
Guest, 51, Bull Street, Birmingham; Hickling, Coven- 
try; Robinson, Leamington; Journal Office, Leicester ; 
Cooke, Chronicle Office, Oxford; Sowler, 4, St. Aune’s 
Square, Manchester; Philip, South Castle Street, Liver- 
pool; and sold, in a Sealed Euvelope, by all Booksellers. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ This work, a Tenth Edition of which is now presented to the 
public—ten thousand copies have been exhausted since its first 
appearance—has been very much improved and enlarged by the ad- 
dition of a more extended and clear detail of general principles, as 
also by the insertion of several new and high ly interesting cases, 
The numberless instancesdaily occurring, whercin affections of the 
lungs, putting on ali the outer ap f ption, which, 
however, when traced to their source, are found to re-ult from 
certain baneful habits, fully proves that the principle of the divi- 
sion of labour is nowhere more applicablethan in medical practice. 
We feel no hesitation in saying, tliat there is no member of society 
by whom the hook will not be found useful, whether such person 
holds the relation ofa parent, a preceptor, or a clergyman.”’—Sun, 
Evening Paper. 

** Messrs. Curtis’s work, called ‘Manhood,’ is one of the few 
books now coming before the public on such a subject which can 
jay claim to the character of being strictly professional, at the same 
time that it is fully intelligible to all who read it, The moral and 
medical precepts given in it render it invaluable.”’—Maoner. 

Mess:s. Curtis and Co. are to be consulted daily at 
their residence, 7, Frith Street, Soho Square, London. 

Country Patients are requested to be as minute as 
possible in the detail of their Cases. The Communica- 
tion must be accompanied by the usual Consultation Fee 
of 1/.; and in all eases the most inviolable secrecy may 
be relied on. 
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SPECTATOR. 


THE 








On — next, the 28th of Angust will be Published, 
Price Seveu Shillivgs, bonnd in cloth, 


ITTICH’S LEXICON to HOMER, 


for Schcols antl the Juuiur Classes in Colley 
Loudon: Stmpgin, Marsma.t aud Co. Stat-oneis Const. 


Now R eady, 8ve 
| ANDLORDS, RENTS, AND 
TENURES, IN IRELAND; 

With some Observations on the Effects of the Volunt: ary 
System in the Roman Catholic Church of Ireland. 

By au Irtsu Roman Caraotic Lanpowner. | * 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Strect. 


NEW EDITION ADAPTED FOR SCHOOLS. 
Now Ready, with 80 Diagrams, ]12mo. 3s. bound, 
HE ELEMENTARY PROPER- 
TIES OF THE ELLIPSE, deduced from the 
Properties of the Circle, and Geometrically demou- 
strated. By the Duke of Somerser. 
Jou Murray, Albemarle Streef. 











With 136 Engravings ces tty bound, Price 125 
’ 


ao oS AT ILLARNEY. 
By Mr. and Mrs. ni - Haun. 


J. How, 132, Fleet Street. 
Oa the Ist of September. 
THE ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF BRITISH BAL- 
LADS. Part VIII. Price 3s. Ga. 


Just Published, Price 5s. 


ULMONARY CONSUMPTION 
SUCCESSFULLY TREATED WITH NAPHTHA. 
By Jonn Hastines, M.D. 

Seuior Physician to Blenheim Street Free Dispensary. 
** From consideration of the nature of the malady, as 
well as Dr. Hastings’ recorded experiments, we have no 
hesitation in recommending our brethren’ to give the 

Naptha a trial.’’"— Medical Times. 

London: Jonny Cuurcatit, Princes Street, Soh». 


THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 
Now Ready, one small volume elegantly bound, 
HE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 
The Ninth Edition. 
Edited by the Author of the ‘‘ Forget me not.” 

** There is something very pleasing in enduing flowers 
with sentiments appr. priate to their forms, colours, and 
fragrance; the simple science that this little volume pro- 
fesses to teach, must become popular among all classes, 
but more particularly with the lovers of flowers. It tarns 
the hue of a petal into the expression of a feeling, and 
conveys on the wings of aromatic sweets, the most de- 
licate seutiments.”"— Metropulitan. 

Saunpers and Oriry, Publishers, Conduit Street. 


Now Ready, Price 8s. 
ARLY YEARS AND LATE RE- 
FLECTIONS. Vol. II. comprising Brief Memoirs 
of the late Dr. Giyxn, of Cambridge; of Sir Waurer 
Scorr; aad of Jouw Apernetuy, Esq. 
By Ciement Cartyon, M.D. 

Late Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
Likewise, by the Same Author, 
SCRIPTURE NOTICES AND PROOFS. 

Also, Vol. I. of 
EARLY YEARS AND LATE REFLECTIONS. 
__Lendon: Wartraxer aud Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


J UNIVERS PITTORESQUE: Italie, 


par Artaud; Gréce, par Pouqueville ; Egypte, par 
Champollicn; Mexique, par La Reuaudiere ; Chive, par 
Pauthier, &e. 

** Among the standard publicatious for which we are 
indebted to the press of Messrs. Didot, ‘Univers Pitto- 
resque’ deserves a foremost place among the justly po- 
pular and useful.’’—Literary Gazette. 

L'UNIVERS PITTORESQUE, large 8vo. with many 

*ieel Engravings, is published weekly, vat 4d. per number. 
Complete volumes, with about 100 Engravings each, may 
be had throngh booPsellers, at 7s. per volume. 

Lendon: F. Dipor and Co. Amen-corner, Paternoster 
Row. A List Gratis. 


~ CHARLES S MORRISON’S PRACTICAL BOOK- | 
KEEPING. 
Seventh Edition, with valuable additions aud improve- 
aire in 1 vol. 8vo. Price 8s. half bouud in calf, 
OMPLETE SYSTEM of PRAC- 
ace BOOK. KEEPING, in Five Sets of Books, 
arranged by single entry, double eutry in present — 
anda new method of double entry by single. And an 
Appendix containing a variety of Illustrations and Exer- 
cires, with a —- of engraved forms of accounts. 
. Moxursoy, Accountaut. 
Londen : Priel for Tuomas Teco, Cheapside ; Wait- 
vaKer and Co. Ave Maria Lane, and R. Grirrin aud Co. 
Glasgow. 


STEWART'S PHILOSOPHY OF THE HUMAN 
MIN 

















s 
In a very large volume, 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. in cloth, 
HE ELEMENTS OF THE PHI- 
LOSOPHY OF THE HUMAN MIND, in 2 Parts. 
By Dvuoatp Stewart, 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, Edinburgh. 

New Edition with Refereuces, Sectional Heads, Synop- 
tical Table of Contents, aud Translations of the numer- 
ous Greek, Latin, and French Quotations, &c. by the 
Rev. G. N. Waiout, M.A. Editor of the Works of Ber 
keley, Reid, &c. 

Loudon: Priuted for Taomas Tea, Cheapside, and 

Sold by all other Booksellers. 





NEW WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY HARVEY AND DARTON, 
, Gracechureh Street. 
Foolscap By o. cloth lettered, Price 6s. 
ETTERS FROM MALTA AND 
SICILY, Addressed to a Young Naturalist. 

By Geoxrce Waxino. With Ten Eugravings. 
Foolscap 8vo. cloth lettered, Price 4s. 6d. 
SEVEN LECTURES ON METEOROLOGY. 

By Luxe Howarp, Esq. F.R.S. &c. 

Author of au ‘* Essay on the Modifications of Clouds,” 
and other works on the same subject. 

** Actorum sic juvat meminisse laborum,”’ 
First Published in 1837, A 2d Edition, carefully revised 
Also, by theSame Author, 

In 3 vols. 8vo. Price Ii, 11s. 6d. 

THE CLIMATE OF LONDON. 





With Engravings, Price One Shilling, 


HE CHRONICLES OF CLOVER- 








NOOK, by Doverss Jerron». The Mulberry 
4, bythe > te E,W. Eltone The Beaux of Lonilon, 
id Lamaa Biuchird. The Boys of Londow, By Mark 


Lemon; with se¥eral other Original Articles will appear 
in the ILLUMINATED MAGAZINE, No. V. 
Office, 2, Crane Court. 
LIFE IN SWEDEN. 
Published this day, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. boards, 
HE PRESIDENT’S DAUGHTERS; 
including NINA. 
By Frepexixa Bremrr. 
pain ed by Mary Howrrr. 
By the Same Anthor, 
THE HOME; OR, FAMILY CARES: 
JOYS. 2vols. 2s. 
THE - GHBOURS. See.nd Edition. 2 vols. 18s. 
Londov : Loxeman, Brown, Green, and LoxoMans. — 
RUCHIA! 2DSON S GEOLOGY.—Sec.np Epirron. 
This Day is Published, Secoud Edition, considerably 
enlarged, with new Frontispiece, and nearly 100 new 
Wood Engravings, fep. 8vo. 10s. 64. cloth, 
EOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS: 
comprising a Familiar Explanation of Geol»; 
aud its associate Sciences, Mineralogy, Physic 1l Geology, 
Fossil Couchology, sil Botany. and Palwontulogy, 
including Directions for forming Collections aud geue- 
sally cultivating the Science; with a succiuct Account 
of the several Geological Formations. 
By G. F. Ricnarpson, F.G.S. of the British Museum. 
enon Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans, 





and FAMILY 













ae} 


Price 6s. with two folding - ates 


AYLOR's SCIENTIFIC MEMOIRS, 
Part XII. Completing the Third Volume. 
Metzont, No venclature of Calorific Radiations. 
E. Becqveret., ou the Solar Spectrum. 
Arco, ou the Chemical Action of Light. 
Mossortr, on Capillary Phenomena, and on a Pheno- 
menon observed by Dr. Young. 
Hausen, Method for Computing the Absolute Disturb- 
ances of the Heavenly Bodies. 
Lamont's Maguetic Observations at Munich. 
Gauss’s Magnetic observations at Gottingen. 
Mevasrea on Babbage’s Analytical Engine, 
copious Explanatory Notes by the Trauslator. 
R. and J, E. Taytor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 
* 


with 





SPORTSMAN’S DIRECTORY. 
Lately Published, New Edition, Price 5s. cloth lettered, 
A. SPORTSMAN'S DIREC- 
TORY, or Park and Gamekeeper’s Companion : 
Containing Instructions for Breeding, Feeding, aud 
Breaking Dogs; Hunting. Coursing, aud Shooting; Fish- 


ing; Preserving Game aud Decoys; Breeding Pheasants, 
Partridges, Pigeons, and Rabbits; Description of all 


kiuds of Poachin: g;3_ how to detect Poachers’ Works; Di- 
rections for Destroying Vermin, &c. With an Appendix 
of Fifty Valuable Ri ceipts. 

By Jonny Mayer. Gamekeeper. 

Sixth Edition, carefully revised and corrected, by au 
Emineut Contributor to the ‘‘ Sporting Review, ’ 
London: Simpxin, Marssauy, and Co. Stationers’ 
Hall Court. 





Elegantly bound Price One Guinea, 
HINA, ITS SCENERY, ARCHI- 
TECTURE. SOCIAL HABITS  &e. Illustrated. 
Containing Thirty-three highly-finished Engravings; the 
Drawings by THomas Antom, Esq. Historical Notices 
by the Rev. G. N. Wriout, M.A. 

** A work which seems likely to show us what the 
natural beauties of China really are: how gorgeous are 
its edifices, and how singular the customs of the people !"” 
—Morning Herald. 

In One Shilling Monthly Numbers, 
HE PEOPLE'S EDITION OF THE 
WOMEN OF ENGLAND, —their Social Duties 
and Domestic Habits, &e. &c. By Mrs. Exvuis. Every 
Number embellished with a highly finished Engraving 
on Steel. 

*« If we could have our cwn way, every family should 
possess acopy. Husbands, especially young husbands, 
should bay it for their w ives ; ; fathers for ‘their daughters; 
brothers for their sisters.’’— Methodist Magazine. 

Fisuer, Son and Co Loudon; Sold by their Agents 

throughout the Kingdom. 


ECREATION-HAND-BOOK 
GUIDES BY FELIX SUMMERLY. 
Now Ready, Price 3s. 6d. 

HAND-BOOK FOR THE NATIONAL GALLERY; 
with REMINISCENCES of FIFTY of the most cele- 
brated PICTURES drawn expressly from the Originals, 
by Messrs. Joun, James, and Witttam Linnett. Other 
Editious, Price 6d. 3d. and 1d 

HAMPTON COURT PALACE. A Guide to 
the Architecture, Tapestries, Paintings, Gardens, and 
Grounds of Hampton Court; with numeious Embellish- 
ments ou Wood, engraved by Ladies, and bound in a 
Cover designed by Holbeiu for Cardinal Wolsey. Price 
5s. with Mapsand Plans from Official Sources, and 2s. 6d 
with Plans only. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. A Guide to the 
Architecture, Sculpture, Tombs, and Decorations, with 
fifty-six Embellishments on Wood, engraved by Ladies, 
four Etchings, a Specimen of Encau-tic Tiles in the 
Chapter House, and an [llumiuation. Price 7s. Other 
Editions, Price 3s. 1s. and 6d. 

FREE PICTURE GALLERIES; being a 
Guide to all the Pictures in the National Gallery, the 
Dulwich Gallery, the Soane Museum. the Society of Arts, 
and the British Museum. Price 1s. 64. 

A GLANCE AT THE TEMPLE CHURCH, with 
Eight Lilustrations and Ornamental Borders priuted in 
three Colours. Price ls. Second Edition. 

HOLIDAYS: or Guide to the London Sights. 6d. 

A HAND-BOOK FOR CANTERBURY, Thirty five 
Illustrations, 3s. 6d. cloth extra, 5s. 6d. 

DAYS EXCURSIONS OUT OF LONDON, to Erith, 
Cobhain, and Rochester, with Catalogue of the Pictures 
at Cobham Hall, with Maps and Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 
(Just Published. } 

Georee Ber, 196, Fleet Street. 








—— 
re EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 
for Seprember. Price Is. 

Contatns: Alievor; a Tale of the Smuggliug Dogs of 
the Be!gic Frontier; by Mrs. Gore—Feast of the Poets 
for Se pte mber 1843— Reminiscences of Sir Walter Scott, 
ofthe Ettrick Shepherd, Sir Henry Raeburn, &c.; by 
Joun Morrison—The egg Universities and the Kirk 

—Modern Romance, No. VI.; the S!apdash Military; 
Phelim O'Toole. the Lig ght Dra goon — Hood's Australia 
aud the East—Memoir of Lord Sydenham —Australian 
Sketches; The Sett!er— Literary Register. 

Wituram Tart, Edinburgh; Stmpxix, MARSHALL, aud 

0. London. 
of whom may be had, 
CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 
BURNS AND CLARINDA; with a Memoir of 
Mrs. Me Lenoss, (Clarinda) ; Arranged and Edited by 
her Grandson, W. C. Me. Lenose. 

Twenty-five of the Letters of Burns were surreptitiously 
printed in 1992, and immediately suppressed, The others 
have never before 7 


Vee “SCOTICUM ; or the 

BOOK of TARTANS. Edited by Joun Sopresxr 
Sruarr. A new issue of Twenty-Five copies; the Forty- 
three formerly issued being disposed of. 








Ready as the Magazines for OL Nt IL. of 
I POR FOLIO— 
CONTENTS : 
Despatch of Count Pozzo dij Serbia and Spain. 


Borgo. LE Extract from the Journal 
Observations on Russian! des Débats. 
Diplomacy. | Debate on Serbia in the 
H 
| 


The Irish Catkolie Hier- House of Comimous,’on 
archy andthe Empire. | the 15th August. 
Seinde and the Conscipanees | «Duty of the Church of 
of Military Men. England in respect to un- 
| Jawful wars.” 
CONTENTS OF NO. I, 


Despatch from Prince | Defeat of Russian Diplo- 

Licven to Count Nessel-| maey in Serbia. 

rode. | Note from the Government 
Connexion of Repeal and| _ of Serbia. 

the Tari | Narrative of Events in 
The Roman Catholic | Serbia. 


Church of Ireland sup-} Warlike Operations in 
porting the Crimes of| China, 
Eu gland. 

Price One Shilling. 
for James Maywnarp, Panton Street, Hay- 
Marsuatt, and Co. 


Printed 
market; avd Sold by Stmpxin, 
Staiiovers’ Hall Court. 


Just Received and Re: vady | for Deliver ery, 
HE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
SCIENCE AND ARTS, No. 91, fur Juny, 1843. 
Conducted by Professor Sittiman; containing, among 
many articles of the highest interest — 
1. Ou the Nomenclature of Zoology By A. A. Gould. 
2. On the Tides in the North American Lake:. By 
Lieut. Ruzgles. 
3. Mr. Tuckerman on the Plants of New England. 
4. Dr. Beck on the Influence of Pressure on the Maxi- 
mum Deusity ef Liquids. 
5. On the Rotury Actions of Storms. By C. Tracy. 
6. Ou the Errors of Chronometers. By E. J. Dent. 
7. Mr. Dana on the Analogies between the Modern 





| Igueoas Rocks and the Primary Formations. 


8. Abstract of the Report of the Proceedings of the 
Association of American Geol gi-ts and Naturalists. 

9. Professor Kendall on the Great Comet of 1843— 
Bibliography — Miseellauies, &c. &c. 

Winey and Putnam, Statiouer’s Hall Court, London. 

August 25, 1843. 





THE FOLLOWING PERIODICAL WORKS, 
FOR SEPTEMBER 1843, 


Will be Published by CHARLES KNIGHT and Co. 


rFANHE PENNY MAGAZINE 
Part XXXII. (New Series.) Price 6d. 
KNIGHTS CABINET EDITION OF SHAK- 
— Vol. VIIL. boaud in cloth, with gilt edges, Price 
- 6d. Tobe completed in Ten Volumes. Published 
also in Weekly Numbers, each containing aseparate Play, 


Price 6d. 

THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
during the Reroy or Georae II. Part XXXII. super- 
royal 8vo, Price 2s. 

LONDON, Part XXX. Price 1s. 6d. (completing the 
Fifth Volame.) Published also in Weekly Numbers, 


Price Fourperce. 
THE PENNY CYCLOPAEDIA, Part CXXVII. Price 


ls. 6d. 
THE PICTORIAL MUSEUM OF ANIMATED 
NATURE. Part VIIL. Price 1s, To be completed in 


Twenty-five Parts. Published also in Weekly Numbers, 
Price 3d. 

THE GUIDE 
Price Ls. Gd. 


TO SERVICE. The Farm Bailiff, 


Also, 
LONDON, Volume V. handsomely bound in cloth, 
Price 10s. 6d. 

WILLIAM SHAKSPERE; a Biography. By C. 
Kniour. Being the Eighth and concludiag Volume of 
the PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE. In cloth, uniform with 
the Plays. Price 1/. 5s. 

2, Ludgate Street, August 21, 1843. 

IR WALTER SCOTI’S NAPO- 


LEON, in Five Volumes, is now complete. 


II. 

TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, 
In Continuation of the Prose Writings, will commence 
ou the Ist October, with Volume I. 
III. 

Waver' ry Nove 
ABBOTSFORD EDI TION, 
Part 36 is Now Ready, 

IV. 
Waver.ey Novets, 
PEOPLE’S EDITION, 

No. 88, and Part XXII. are Published, Also, 
BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOK complete, Price Is. 4d. 
Rosert Capen, Edinburgh: Houtstron and Stone- 

MAN, London, 








London: Priuted by Josgpx Crayton, of No. 7, Windsor 
Court, Strand ; aud Published by him at No. 9, Welling- 
ton Strect, Strand, saTuBpAyY, 26th avaust 1843, 








